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Correspondence 





On Censorship 


Eprror: Rev. John Courtney Murray’s arti- ‘ 


cle on censorship (Am. 11/3/56) seems to 


me a most useful contribution to the dis- ' 
cussion of a subject which all of us agree ' 


is difficult and complicated. . . . If the 
National Office for Decent Literature would 
conduct its operations on the principles 


which he recommends, most of the objec- ' 
tions which I mentioned in my article in 


the October issue of Harper’s would be 
removed. 

On one point, it seems to me that Fr. 
Murray did not quite grasp my argument— 
perhaps because I did not develop it fully 
enough. I would have no objection to any 
police department using the NODL list, or 
any other, as a guide in its efforts to pre- 
vent the sale of obscene literature, so long 
as those efforts are conducted according 


to due process of law. If a police depart- ' 


ment brings a prosecution against a book- 
seller or publisher, then the courts can 
decide whether or not the book in question 
is in fact obscene; and the courts are the 
only institutions under our system of gov- 
ernment authorized to make such a deter- 
mination. Certainly no one could reasonably 
object to such a procedure. 

What does seem to me highly objection- 
able is another procedure now being used 
in many communities. Policemen, armed 
with the NODL list, call on a bookseller 
and tell him to get rid of all the books 
listed—threatening that he will “have trou- 
ble with the police” if he does not obey. 
Usually booksellers do obey; there is no 
court hearing; the author and _ publisher 
have no chance to defend their work; both 
they and the readers who might want to 
buy their books suffer injury without due 
process of law. Has the NODL ever pro- 
tested against the use of its lists in this 
manner? 

Fr. Murray discusses “two positive 
courses” of action which I mentioned in my 
article. I am sorry he did not discuss a 
third, which seems to me potentially the 
most constructive of all. 

I had suggested that the NODL “ought 
to consider the possibility of guiding young 
readers by positive rather than negative 
techniques,” since “youngsters are not 
likely to read trash whenever they have 
good books readily available.” And I asked 
what the NODL had done to encourage 
parents to provide good reading material in 
their own homes; to sponsor good-reading 
campaigns in local communities; to foster 
better school, church and public libraries, 
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and in general to make good literature a 
part of the normal environment of every 
child. 

I would still like to know. For in the 
long run this seems to me the most promis- 
ing solution to the problems Father Murray 
discusses. . . . 
: JoHN FIscHER 
Editor-in-Chief 


New York, N. Y. Harper’s Magazine 


Non-Catholic Colleges 


Eprror: During the past two years a 
number of articles have appeared in AMER- 
IcA On the subject of Catholic attendance at 
non-Catholic colleges. Most of these articles 
take as their point of departure the disturb- 
ing fact that some Catholics give up the 
practice of their faith as a result of, or at 
least in the course of, their attendance at 
non-Catholic colleges. Certainly AMERICA 
does a service in calling attention to this 
fact and outlining the dangers which con- 
front the Catholic student on the secular 
campus. At the same time, as a graduate of 
a non-Catholic college, I feel that, for the 
most part, the articles have been too nega- 
tive in tone and leave the fundamental 
problem unsolved. 

Whatever the reasons which motivate 
Catholics to prefer non-Catholic institutions, 
their attendance there is not simply a dan- 
ger to be averted but an apostolic chal- 
lenge to be met. I feel that America, as a 
national Catholic review, should offer some 
positive assistance in meeting this challenge. 

In choosing to attend a non-Catholic col- 
lege, a Catholic does not thereby forfeit his 
rights to the Church’s help. Yet in my ex- 
perience and that of the other Jesuit gradu- 
ates of secular colleges with whom I have 
discussed the matter, the Catholic facilities 
at many of these institutions are scarcely 
adequate. 

I certainly do not overlook the zealous la- 
bors of Newman Club chaplains, whose 
efforts have preserved countless students in 
the practice of their faith. However, we 
must recognize that these apostolic men 
often labor under grave handicaps. In many 
cases their work with the Newman Club is 
on a part-time basis and must be fitted in 
with the busy schedule of a parish priest. 
Their knowledge of the institution is often, 
of necessity, only that of an interested out- 
sider. Is it too much to hope that the day 
will soon come when these posts will be 
filled by priests who are able to devote 

(Continued on p. 402) 
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CATHOLIC DOGMA 


Translation of the 30th edition 
(1955) of Denzinger’s 
“Enchiridion Symbolorum” 
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753 pp., $8.50 


The Enchiridion of Father Henry 
Dominic Denzinger was first pub- 
lished in Wuerzburg in 1854. As the 
word indicates it is a compilation 
of the authoritative and original 
sources of the supreme teaching 
power (magisterium) of the universal 


Church. 


Every student and professor of 
theology is familiar with the fact of 
the existence of the Denzinger work. 
Today, because of the widespread 
disappearance of a good working 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, the 
original texts of the Enchiridion are 
to a great extent a closed book for 
many seminarians, and for the grow- 
ing numbers of religious and laity 
who have enrolled for theological . 
study. Hence this translation of 
Denzinger into the vernacular. 


In its English dress the Enchiridion 
will become a valued companion in 
the study and understanding of all 
branches of theology. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. Herder Book Co. 
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Schoolteacher and Saint 


By Rev. Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 

The life story of St. Lucy Filippini who chose teaching as 
her career in life. Later in her life she instituted the group 
of religious known as the Religious Teachers Filippini. 


$3.00 
Spiritual Direction 


By Rev. Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 

An explanation of the nature and necessity of spiritual 
direction. It gives practical rules for both the director and 
the person directed in all the ordinary problems of the spirit- 
ual life. It includes a brief dictionary of ascetical and 
mystical topics for ready reference. $2.00 


Gregorian Chant Analyzed 
and Studied 


By Marie Pierik 

In this book, Marie Pierik, one of the foremost apostles 
of good Church Music in the United States, gives a detailed 
study and analysis of Gregorian Chant. $2.50 


Liturgical Readings 
A translation of the Lessons of the Second and Third Noc- 
turns of the Breviary for the Sundays and the greater feasts. 
It can serve as a meditation or spiritual reading book as 
well as a useful reference book. $5.00 


Rome and the Study of Scripture 


A collection of the writings of the Roman Pontiffs on the 
study of Holy Scripture. Now in the fifth edition. $1.00 


The Popes and the Priesthood 
A symposium of Papal pronouncements on the priesthood. — 50c 


At your Bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 1 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Correspondence (Continued): 


themselves entirely to the peculiar problems 
of this difficult apostolate and who will be 
specially trained to meet them? .. . 

Another more fundamental difficulty with 
the articles in AMERICA, it seems to me, is 
that they give a rather one-sided view of 
the secular colleges. In my own experience 
and that of other Jesuit graduates of secu- 
lar colleges, the attitudes toward the Church 
encountered in different secular colleges are 
widely diverse. Certainly these institutions 
today by no means present a uniformly 
hostile front to things Catholic. In most non- 
Catholic colleges there are a few strongly 
anti-Catholic professors—usually members 
of the “old guard.” However, their opinions 
are well known, and Catholics are rarely 
obliged to take their courses. On the other 
hand, non-Catholic colleges are now, more 
than ever before, sympathetic and open to 
Catholic influences and sometimes even 
offer to the mature Catholic student valu- 
able opportunities for growing in a knowl- 
edge and understanding of his faith. . . . 

(Mr.) ScHuyLER Brown, s,. 

Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


[America shares Mr. Brown’s concern 
over the problem of Catholic students on 
secular college campuses, and agrees that 
it merits closer attention. We regret, how- 
ever, that our correspondent has such a 
negative impression of our past policy. We 
have tried to emphasize, not so much actual 
loss of faith, which in some cases is a real 
danger, but the more subtle loss of a solidly 
grounded Catholic point of view. (See Am. 
5/21/55, pp. 205-7; 6/30/56, p. 327.) In 
varying degrees this danger is a real and 
present one for the ordinary Catholic un- 
dergraduate on the secular campus. This 
generalization holds true, we feel, despite 
the somewhat more sympathetic attitude 
toward religion now current in some aca- 
demic circles, and despite the fact that 
some exceptional collegians go from the 
secular college campus to the seminary or 
novitiate. Eprror] 


Newman Chaplain 


Eprror: I am prompted to drop you a line 
because of Rev. Charles W. Albright’s arti- 
cle, “Newman Club Apostolate,” in your 
Nov. 10 issue. I read it with very special 
interest because of my personal experience 
at Yale many years ago... . 

I entered there in September, 1920. Fr. 
T. Lawrason Riggs, a convert and recently 
ordained, was the Catholic chaplain. He or- 
ganized a Catholic Club and encouraged 
Catholics and others interested to attend 
his lectures, which covered a wide range 
of religious subjects. He was a profound 
thinker and a facile speaker, with consid- 

(Continued on p. 436) 
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Current Comment 





WORLD EVENTS IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Middle East Declaration 


As dramatically announced in the 
press on Dec. 30, President Eisenhow- 
er stands ready to guarantee the Middle 
East against Soviet aggression. The full 
details of what is being acclaimed as 
a bold, new policy are not yet known. 
In substance, the Eisenhower plan to 
thwart Soviet moves in the Middle East 
closely parallels the Truman Doctrine 
of 1947. 

Ten years ago, a sharp warning to 
the Soviets, backed by a generous mili- 
tary and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey, saved both these countries 
from a satellite’s fate and stemmed the 
Communist advance in Europe. The 
Truman Doctrine for Greece and Tur- 
key, which led logically to the forma- 
tion of Nato the following year, was 
the forerunner of all U. S. policies 
aimed at containing the Soviet Union. 

In essence it is precisely that same 
doctrine which President Eisenhower 
proposes to extend to the Middle East. 
The plan has two parts. The President 
intends to ask Congress for stand-by 
authority to use U. S. military force 
in the event of overt Soviet aggression 
in the area. Congress will also be asked 
to approve an expanded economic-aid 
program aimed at keeping the area 
from drifting into the Soviet orbit by 
default. 


... Evaluated 


In its present stage of development 
there is little “new” in this statement 
of policy, Since 1946, when the UN 
forced the Soviets out of northern Iran, 
it has been clear that a Russian mili- 
tary move anywhere in the Middle East 
must mean the beginning of World War 
III. This strategic area is so vital to free- 
world security that overt Soviet aggres- 
sion would leave the United States with 
no alternative save to meet force with 
force. 

But the Soviet threat today is indirect 


rather than overt. All the Soviets need 
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do, in order to serve their own ends, is 
to continue to feed the bitterly anti- 
Western nationalism in the Middle 
East. If there is anything in the “new” 
policy to prevent the conclusion of a 
Soviet-Egyptian alliance or the estab- 
lishment of a Communist base in Syria, 
it is not now immediately evident. 
This is not to underestimate the im- 
portance of the President’s request for 
stand-by authority to use armed force 
in the Middle East. When dealing with 
the Soviets a restatement of fundamen- 
tal principles is always helpful. More- 
over, it does no harm to startle both 
Congress and the people into a realiza- 
tion of the gravity of the situation. As 
an important first step toward an im- 
aginative Middle East policy the Eis- 
enhower declaration warrants support. 


The Church and Islam 


The difficulties a missionary meets in 
bringing the gospel to foreign lands are 
never more pronounced than when he 
is face to face with the world of Islam. 
Its traditional opposition to Christianity 
is all the more tragic when we consider 
that today’s Islamic stronghold em- 
braces lands which once were Christian. 
In the time of St. Augustine, the 
Church of North Africa, for example, 
was second to none in its intellectual 
and devotional contributions to the life 
of the universal Church. 

Today that Church has all but dis- 
appeared. Nevertheless there do remain 
chances for a sympathetic meeting of 
minds between Christian and Muslim. 
At least that is the opinion of Dom 
Denis Martin, O.S.B., prior of a Bene- 
dictine monastery high in the Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco. In an address 
in Montreal on Dec. 19, Dom Martin 
spoke of Morocco as a “cultural cru- 
cible,” a sort of “hyphen between the 
Eastern and Western worlds.” To prove 
his point the Benedictine. cited his own 
monastery as an example. Since its 
founding it has become an effective 
center of cultural and religious ex- 


change between Christian, Muslim and 
Jew. 

A restoration of confidence between 
the East, as represented by Islam, and 
the Christian West is not likely to come 
today on the political level. Yet, as Dom 
Martin warned, “if the Muslim bloc is 
left alone, it will fall back upon itself 
and the separation from the West will 
widen further.” The Church may prove - 
after all to be the sole hope for bring- 
ing about the needed rapprochement. 


Constitution for Cyprus 


In a more friendly atmosphere, the 
constitution offered Cyprus by Britain 
on Dec. 19 might have provided the 
basis for successful negotiations. Given 
the limits within which he had to work, 
Lord Radcliffe, the legal expert com- 
missioned to draw up the document, did 
as good a job as could have been ex- 
pected. In his own words, he has at- 
tempted to treat the Cypriotes as “an 
adult people” deserving as generous an 
offer as “the conditions of the problem” 
allow. Unfortunately Britain and Cyprus 
still do not see eye to eye on “the con- 
ditions of the problem.” 

Now that the Middle East has be- 
come a power vacuum which the So- 
viet Union is most anxious to fill, the 
British are only being realistic in their 
desire to salvage at least one position of 
strength in the area. Hence they have 
set no date in the proposed constitution 
for self-determination and the eventual 
union with Greece that the people of 
Cyprus have long been demanding. 
These will come only when “the inter- 
national and strategic situation per- 
mits,” stated British Colonial Secretary 
Alan Lennox-Boyd. 

Instead, Britain has offered the Cyp- 
riotes a measure of self-government in 
internal affairs through a locally elected 
Parliament. Defense, foreign affairs and 
internal security would remain in the 
hands of a British-appointed Governor. 

There seems little chance that the 
constitution, as proposed, will break the 
British-Cypriote deadlock. Yet the prob- 
lems of Cyprus should be settled quick- 
ly, if Soviet infiltration in the Middle 
East is to be thwarted. This dispute, in- 
volving Britain, Greece and Turkey, has 
weakened Nato’s southeastern flank. We 
feel that Nato should help to resolve it. 
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Latin-American Apostolate 


The dire shortage of priests in Latin 
America is a source of increasing con- 
cern to the Church. The Holy Father 
himself reflected this worry in a recent 
message to the Second Eucharistic 
Congress in Caracas, Venezuela. The 
Pope expressed the ardent hope that 
many sons of Latin America would be 
called to the priesthood. 

The crisis is being met in part by 
U. S. priests who have been invited 
by the bishops to labor in various Latin- 
American countries. But the mobiliza- 
tion of existing local resources is also 
under way. One measure attracting in- 
creasing attention is the use of laymen 
as auxiliaries to the clergy, in particular 
the encouragement of secular institutes. 

The growth of the Diocesan Oblates 
is a case in point. Founded by Father 
Agustin B. Elizalde in 1951, this insti- 
tute—in its two branches, for men and 
for women—is already functioning with 
good results. 

The Oblatos Diocesanos and the Ob- 
latas Diocesanas have their center in 
Ciudadela, near Buenos Aires, in the 
Archdiocese of La Plata. They are des- 
tined to aid the rural clergy. Before 
his untimely death last August, Padre 
Elizalde pointed out in an interview 
that in Latin America there are 40,000 
villages with a church but without a 
priest, while there are 60,000 villages 
without either church or priest. 

Though an Argentine foundation, the 
Diocesan Oblates work throughout Lat- 
in America. Information on this secular 
institute, which welcomes U. S. candi- 
dates, may be obtained through Rev. 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Saar Returns to Germany 


In his Christmas address the Holy 
Father renewed his call for European 
unity as a means of strengthening the 
whole world’s peace and _ prosperity. 
But he pointed out an important condi- 
tion for its realization. This European 
unity, he said, “is not assured until all 
the associated nations realize that the 
political and economic defeats of one 
can nowhere, in the long run, result in 
true gains for the others.” 

It was not difficult to see in these 
words an allusion to the historic event 
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scheduled to take place a week later. 
On New Year’s Day the Saar returned 
to German sovereignty. Since 1945 this 
rich industrial and coal-mining area had 
been severed from Germany and “eco- 
nomically attached” to France. For all 
these years French policy had been 
aimed at making this a permanent ar- 
rangement. The final blow to French 
hope was the Oct. 23, 1955 plebiscite 
in which the Saarlanders voted two to 
one to return to Germany. 

Last Oct. 27, bowing gracefully to 
the inevitable, France signed the agree- 
ment which has now gone into effect. 
This was indeed a “defeat” for France. 
But, if the Pope’s exhortations are 
heeded, the outcome will not necessar- 
ily harm European integration and may 
even help its cause. The terms of the 
October agreement provide for a con- 
siderable amount of economic coopera- 
tion between the two countries. The 
Saarland, once a stumbling block, may 
yet become a keystone of unity. 


AT HOME 


The Relocated Indian 


Should pressure be put upon U. S. 
Indians to quit their’ dwindling reser- 
vations and try their luck in the big 
cities? Or should they be encouraged 
to stay at home? Much recent contro- 
versy touching this question turns upon 
the merits of the elaborate Voluntary 
Relocations Program directed officially 
by the Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The program’s purpose is to “seek and 
develop areas of opportunities where 
Indians may relocate and become self- 
supporting,” as well as to spread in- 
formation, assist families in moving and 
aid them in securing permanent em- 
ployment. 

The agency replies to the critics that 
its pressure is of the benevolent kind, 
not of that malign sort that has steadily 
worked to impoverish and demoralize 
our Indians for the past 100 years. Re- 
locaters aim to provide bona-fide as- 
sistance in the hope not only of inte- 
grating the Indians into the communi- 
ties, but also of enabling them to obtain 
such adult education as will stand them 
in good stead if and when they re- 
turn to the reservation—as many do. 

The heat of the controversy, however, 





and the variety and validity of many 
of the criticisms, were the occasion for 
a painstaking survey of the program, 
recently published by the Association 
on American Indian Affairs, Inc. (46 
E. 86th St., New York City 28, 50¢), 
done in full cooperation with the U. S. 
Indian Bureau. Of the many conclusions 
this survey suggests, one particularly 
emerges. Communities themselves, in 
cities where the Indians migrate, need 
to do much more—church groups and 
social agencies included—in grappling 
with the Indians’ living problems. It 
is not sufficient to leave these to be 
solved by the bureau in Washington 
and its hard-worked relocation per- 
sonnel. 


Economic Outlook 


If there is authority in numbers, the 
country can look forward to another 
prosperous year. Without any notable 
exception, the economic forecasters pre- 
dict a continuation of the good times 
which, save for agriculture and a few 
industries, have prevailed since the Ko- 
rean war. The boom in the capital-goods 
industries goes merrily onward. The 
U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
Labor foresee a record year in non- 
residential construction. With new mod- 
els to tempt the customers, the auto 
industry is confident of beating last 
year’s sales, And by the looks of things, 
the Federal Government will spend sev- 
eral billion more in fiscal 1958 than it 
is spending this year. 

Consumers show no inclination to pull 
in their horns. Their debts are high but 
so are their incomes. Average hourly 
wages in manufacturing, which broke 
through the $2 barrier last year, seem 
certain to go still higher. Many labor- 
management contracts, running for two- 
and three-year terms, call for automatic 
wage increases. This helps workers to 
share in the confidence which employers 
are exuding in virtually all lines of busi- 
ness. 

Amid the chorus of cheerful proph- 
ecy, a delicate ear can detect, however, 
a sour note or two. Profit margins are 
being squeezed by rising costs. Capacity 
is being expanded so rapidly that the 
balance between what industry can 
produce and what consumers want may 
possibly be upset. And inflation, of 
course, continues to worry the monetary 
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authorities in Washington. But these are 
only the blessed uncertainties which are 
inseparable from life, and which keep 
reminding us that we have here below 
no lasting abode. 


See How They Grow 


January is the appropriate time for 
a new look at campus enrolment figures. 
The U. S. Office of Education calculates 
that 2,957,227 students are taking col- 
lege-credit courses in the academic year 
1956-1957, an increase of 8.7 per cent 
over last year’s total. 

If the national rate of increase holds 
for Catholic colleges—as it did in the 
1955-56 school year—there should now 
be roughly 262,000 students in U. S. 
colleges and universities under Catholic 
auspices. This is a 21,000 increase over 
the 1955-1956 total of 241,709. In 
1954-55 the total was 219,706. 

With due respect for the sensitivities 
of all loyal registrars, AMEnicaA offers 
the accompanying tables to show how 
Catholic colleges rank in size,- These 
tables are based on a generally recog- 
nized yardstick, the School and Society 
(Dec. 8, 1956 issue) annual report on 
enrolment in American colleges. 

Three Midwest giants are practically 
in the 10,000-student bracket: Mar- 
quette, St. Louis and Detroit. Mar- 
quette, with 9,750, remains the largest 
Catholic university in the nation. How- 
ever, the totals of St. Louis’ six inde- 
pendent but affiliated women’s colleges 
give that university first place,in full- 
time enrolment. The largest men’s en- 
rolment is found at Notre Dame, which 
has 5,827 male students. Marquette 
ranks second with 5,000, while George- 
town is in third place with 4,782. 

First in full-time female enrolment 
is St. Louis (and its six corporate wo- 
men’s colleges), with a 2,306 total. 
Marquette has 1,920, and Boston Col- 
lege, with 1,189, comes third. On a list 
of the 20 largest men’s colleges would 
appear Holy Cross with 1,824 men 
students and Providence College with 
an enrolment of 1,787. 

Led by the College of St. Catherine 
in St. Paul, four of the women’s col- 
leges are now in the one-thousand en- 
rolment bracket and another three col- 
leges are near it. Georgetown lists the 
largest faculty, 1,340, and St. Louis the 
next largest, 1,204. 
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Catholic College and University Enrolment—1956-57 


Total Enrolment (Full-time and Part-time) 


1. Marquette University .......... 9,750 
2.- St: Lowis University «2... 66.b:00 0 9,706 
3. University of Detroit .......... 9,624 
4. Seton Hall University .......... 8,789 
5. Loyola Univ., Chicago ........ 8,579 
6. St. John’s Univ., Brooklyn....... 8,443 
7. Fordham University ........... 8,276 
8: De Paul University ..<:<:6 00:6 aor 8,153 
0: Boston C@ohege es ic t0d.i00.4:00.00'% 7,480 
10. Univ. of Notre Dame.......... 6,009 
11. Georgetown University ......... 5,791 
12. University of Dayton .......... 5,225 
13. Villanova University .......... 4,488 
14, Duquesne University .......... 4,275 
15. Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 3,672 
16. Univ. of San Francisco......... 3,623 
17. The Catholic University ........ 3,561 
18. La Salle University ............ 8,536 
19. John Carroll University ........ 3,205 
20. Seattle University ............. 8,036 


Full-time Enrolment 


1. St. Louis University ........... 7,064 
2. Marquette University .......... 6,920 
38. Univ. of Notre Dame ........... 5,851 
4: Boston’ College? sick css ceccecs 5,844 
5. University of Detroit ........... 5,891 
6. Georgetown University ......... 5,266 
7. Fordham University ........... 5,003 
8. St. John’s Univ., Bklyn. ........ 4,368 
9. Loyola Univ., Chicago ......... 4,056 
10. De Paul University ............ 8,279 
11. Villanova University .......... 3,236 
12. University of Dayton .......... 8,134 
13. Seton Hall University ......... 2,906 
14. Manhattan College ............ 2,509 
15. The Catholic University ........ 2,438 
16. Duquesne University .......... 2,433 
17. Seattle University ............. 2,236 
18. La Salle University ............ 2,090 
19. The Creighton University ...... 2,032 
20. Univ. of San Francisco ......... 1,908 


Total Enrolment of Catholic Women’s Colleges 


College of St. Catherine ........ 1,724 (St. Paul) 
Immaculate Heart College ...... 1,061 (Los Angeles) 
Marywood College ............. 1,018 (Scranton) 

College of Saint Rose .......... 1,001 ( Albany ) 

St Marys ‘Gollese oss. .050 6. 942 (Notre Dame, Ind.) 
Mundelein College ............ 916 (Chicago) 

College Misericordia ........... 916 = (Dallas, Pa.) 

Mount Mary College ........... 878 (Milwaukee) 
College of New Rochelle ...... 837 (New Rochelle, N. Y.) 
Marygrove College ............ 812 =( Detroit) 

College of Mt. St. Vincent ...... 799 (New York) 

Rosary ‘College: ...c.iac ise ceceec 796 (River Forest, Ill.) 
Alverno College 2.0.45 055 sess 790 (Milwaukee) 

St. Francis Xavier College ...... 739 (Chicago) 
Immaculata College ........... 725 (Immaculata, Pa.) 
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A New Congress Gets Together 


The first session of the 85th Congress may well carry 
the replies to many unanswered questions. Is the Sen- 
ate a continuing body, with already established rules, 
unlike the House, which must readopt its rules every 
two years? Does it take a two-thirds vote to pass a 
rule abolishing a two-thirds rule? Will the Democratic 
party in Congress be able to impose its will on the 
party at large? Will the Republican minority in Con- 
gress follow the President's Modern Republicanism? 
And a host of other but (perhaps) minor questions. 

The first two questions, of course, have to do with 
the Senate filibuster over civil rights for the Negro, 
which in turn has to do with the power of a minority 
to impose its veto on the majority. The arguments con- 
cerning the filibuster rule of two-thirds come down 
to these: pro—it is the only way by which the minority 
may foil a tyrannical majority, as the South found out 
after Reconstruction days; contra—pure majorities are 
the smooth way to conduct normal legislation, and 
surely civil rights, as against prejudice and bias, are 
normal business for Congress. 

The plan of the Democratic National Committee to 
submit the plans of the congressional delegation to 


Underscorings 





scrutiny and criticism by an advisory committee was 
inevitable. It failed. But the Governors of Maine, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan, 
tor instance, are personages too important in the party 
to be read out of it; so, too, are innumerable mayors 
and national committeemen. 

Besides, as Chairman Paul Butler observed, there 
are millions of voting Democrats not represented at all 
in Congress, who are still members of the Democratic 
party, with a right to say what laws are passed. In the 
press this dispute was presented as one between North- 
ern “liberals” and Southern conservatives. But it went 
deeper than that, even if that were true. It is a historic 
debate to determine if there is a Democratic party, a 
national one, and not merely a Senatorial clique, many 
of them elected in one-party States. 

As for the Modern Republicanism, that is anybody’s 
guess. The chances are that, as in the 84th Congress, 
the President will find generally more solid support 
among Democrats than in his own party. In the 1956 
elections he won a few recruits, but he lost other fol- 
lowers. 

Yet, owing to the President’s great personal prestige, 
those in the Senate and House up for re-election in 
1958 will probably go along, however reluctantly. 
But he has to get what he really wants in the first 
session, or not at all. The second session, according to 
the rules of an off-year election, will see an increased 
majority facing a President who cannot run in 1960, 

WiLFrw Parsons 


inated by a non-Catholic. Inaugurated 
in 1908 (a year before his conversion) 
as a prayer crusade of Catholics and 
non-Catholics for Church unity by Fr. 





Paul James Francis, founder of the 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED was Vol. 1, 
No. 1 of the Catholic Counselor, which 
is designed as an organ of communica- 
tion and assistance for Catholics en- 
gaged in student guidance. It will be 
published in autumn, winter and spring; 
annual subscription, $1. A limited num- 
ber of sample copies is available from 
the Catholic Guidance Council, 650 
Grand Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y. 


p> MOST REV. JOSEPH E. RITTER, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, has accepted 
the office of episcopal moderator of 
the National Federation of Sodalities 
of Our Lady, which is to be set up 
in January, Executive moderator will 
be Most Rev. Leo C. Byrne, Auxiliary 
of St. Louis. 


Bp REV. VINCENT I. KENNALLY, 
S.J., of Boston, Vice Provincial of the 
Philippines Vice Province of the Soci- 
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ety of Jesus, was on Dec. 24 appointed 
Titular Bishop of Sassura and Vicar 
Apostolic of the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands. He was born in 1895, entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1915 and was 
ordained in 1928. He served in the 
Philippines 1932-45 and was Superior 
of the Caroline and Marshall Mission 
1945-52. 


pA NATIONAL FEDERATION of 
Sodalities of Our Lady is planned for 
the United States. The federation, 
whose formation has been approved by 
Pope Pius XII, is expected to be set 
up at a meeting in St. Louis, Jan 19-20, 
1957. Through the federation, U. S. 
sodalists will be represented in the 
World Congress of Sodalities. 


p> THE CHAIR OF UNITY OCTAVE, 
Jan. 18-25, would seem to be the only 
world-wide Catholic observance orig- 


Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, 
N. Y., *the octave in 1957 will be 
preached and prayed for the 50th time. 


p> TEN THOUSAND young men aged 
16 to 24 have during the past four 
years made a three-day retreat at Gon- 
zaga Retreat House, Monroe, N. Y. 
Revs. John M. Fahey, S.J., and John 
W. Magan, S.J., retreat directors, re- 
port constant enthusiasm among the 
young men for the experience of prayer 
and silence, and their interest in re- 
cruiting others. 


p GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY'S 
School of Foreign Service will be known 
after next Sept. 1 as the Edmund A. 
Walsh School of Foreign Service, in 
honor of the late Fr. Walsh, S.J. 
founder of the school in 1919 and its 
director for some 35 years. C. K. 
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"But Sister Said...!” 


Mother is perplexed but Susie is sure of 
herself—because ‘Sister said!’’ To Susie, Sis- 
ter’s word is law—whether applied to courtesy 
or current affairs . . . books or baseball... 
movies or morality. And rightfully so. 

But most teachers like to have Susie see for 
herself that what “Sister said’ was right. The 
Messencers and Treasure Cuest offer teachers 
valuable aid along this line. MesseNcer articles 
and stories—written especially for Catholic boys 
and girls—correlate real-life situations with 
classroom lessons in religion... reading... 
social studies . . . science . . . current history, 
as well as with other interests such as sports 

. - movies . , . manners. And regardless of 
Susie’s age, there is a Messencer that she can 
read herself. 






Boys and girls in grades 1, 2, and 3 have 


Ye separate weekly editions of Our Litre Mes- 


SENGER. In the intermediate grades there is the 
Junior CatHotic Messencer, and for the upper 
elementary grades the Younc Catuouic Mes- 
sencer. Every two weeks, Treasure Cuest, the 
Catholic picture-story magazine, arrives with 
additional fun and fact—to instruct as it en- 
tertains—for all ages, Be sure to have your 
pupils read the MesseNcers and Treasure Crest 
regularly. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 





Editorials 








Dr. Blake on Tax Exemption for Churches 


When Paul Blanshard says we must stop granting tax 
exemption to “the baking industry of the Trappist 
monks,” few people are surprised. Mr. Blanshard’s 
secularist polemic is now a familiar part of the domestic 
scene. But when the president of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ lends the weight of his office and 
his own respected name to Mr. Blanshard’s type of anti- 
Catholic crusade, such an action is distressing. 

In several recent public addresses Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake has called for a re-examination of the tax-free 
status of religious institutions. Speaking in Indianap- 
olis on Dec. 11, Dr. Blake warned an assembly of 400 
Protestant church leaders that “generation by genera- 
tion, more and more untaxed and untaxable wealth” 
has been coming into the hands of religious bodies. 

“How many decades will it be,” he demanded, “be- 
fore the United States may find itself dominated by the 
wealth of a church or churches, so that at last no alter- 
native but revolution and expropriation will be before 
the people?” His target was held up to view when he 
admitted that “perhaps part of my concern is because 
too large a share seems to be falling in the hands of one 
church.” 

Now Dr. Blake has every right to be concerned over 
any tax-exemption practices that might permit some 
dangerous concentration of wealth within American 
society and thus tempt to revolution and expropriation. 
The question is a legitimate one. But the sincerity of 
Dr. Blake’s concern would have been much more ap- 
parent if he had directed his attention to a wider range 
of institutions, making them all the objects of his 
scrutiny. We refer to the many corporate agencies 
whose assets are wholly or partially exempt from taxa- 
tion on what has usually been considered the sound 
theory that their activities benefit society at large. 

For example, there are today, according to the 
American Foundations Information Service, 78 philan- 
thropic foundations with assets of $10 million dollars or 
over, whose trustees control $5.6 billion, or 80 per cent 
of the total $7 billion tied up in 7,300 American founda- 
tions. Is Dr. Blake alarmed at the fact that these tax- 
favored foundations (whose riches give them powerful 
leverage in American society) are increasing at the 
rate of 200 a year? 

The Wall Street Journal for Oct. 17, 1956 states that 
today 175 fraternal insurance societies have assets of 
$2.7 billion and have written over $10.5 billion -in 
insurance. Has Dr. Blake shown any concern over this 
amassing of wealth encouraged through favorable tax 
laws? Is he troubled by the growth of the already large 
endowment funds of certain privately controlled col- 
leges—Harvard, for instance, with its $478 million? 
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As Dr. Blake might view the question, there seem to 
be three possible positions on tax exemption. A man 
can oppose tax exemption 1) to all philanthropic organi- 
zations; or 2) just to churches; or 3) simply to one cer- 
tain church. 

Since Dr. Blake hasn't raised the question of secular 
philanthropy, we can assume that he is not against tax 
exemption for philanthropic agencies generally. But a 
churchman who does not oppose tax exemption for 
secular philanthropy can hardly object to the same 
favor for works of religious charity. 

Dr. Blake appears to admit that he holds the third 
position: he is opposed to tax exemption because it 
favors “one church.” Would Dr. Blake entertain a dif- 
ferent view of tax exemption if the Catholic Church 
were organized along Protestant lines? If each parish, 
each diocese, each charitable or educational institution 
were completely autonomous, would his fears be 
allayed? We suspect that it is not St. Philomena’s 
church on the corner (probably with a $100,000 debt) 
that grates on his nerves. He would no doubt approve 
of tax exemption for it as well as for the Presbyterian 
church on the opposite street corner—and the same for 
any single Catholic high school or hospital or home 
for the aged. But Dr. Blake is appalled by the aggre- 
gate, by what he must feel is a great and growing or- 
ganism whose varied activity confronts him wherever 
he turns. 

It is hardly reassuring to him to point out that the 

Sisters of Charity own their own hospitals, that the 
Benedictine Fathers own their own monasteries and 
that each diocese is financially independent of all 
others. But, actually, what looks like a monolith to Dr. 
Blake is a collection of independent individual groups, 
each doing its proper job for the good of society under 
the banner of Christ’s counsels and according to His 
law of charity. Does Dr. Blake want to hobble these 
groups with tax burdens? 
_ True, the Catholic Church in the United States has 
grown, both in the number of its communicants and in 
the variety of its works of charity. But, in all fairness, 
is this growth in any way a menace to American 
society? Is the tax-exempt status of Catholic institutions 
likely by any stretch of imagination to occasion “revolu- 
tion and expropriation”? In our rapidly expanding econ- 
omy—with its proliferation of goods and services, its 
gigantic industries, its ballooning markets—has the ma- 
terial growth of the Catholic Church even kept pace 
with the economic upswing of our entire society? In 
our judgment the answer is No, Consequently, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that Dr. Blake’s statements in 
Indianapolis were unfortunate and confusing. 
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Loretto Heights College 


LORETTO (SUBURBAN DENVER), COLORADO 


Southwest of Denver facing the Rockies 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 


Fully accredited. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Loretto, Courses offered in 21 departments. 
Collegiate nursing program in co-operation 
with St. Anthony Hospital, Denver, and 
Glockner-Penrose, Colorado Springs. Oppor- 
tunities to participate in cultural and educa- 
tional programs in Denver. Scholastic and social 
activities with other colleges and universities in 
area, Nationwide enrollment. Skiing, horseback 
riding. 


Write for further information: Admissions Di- 
rector, Box 474, Loretto, Colorado 











Viterbo College 


La Crosse, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, 
history, home economics, Latin, music, soci- 
ology, medical technology 


Resident and Day Students 


For information write The Registrar, Viterbo 
College, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 














A CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR MEN 


PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Conducted by priests of the 
DOMINICAN ORDER 


with a teaching tradition 
that goes back to the year 1221 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 
ARMY ROTC 


For information, write: The Registrar 
Providence College 
Providence 8, R. I. 








College of Notre Dame 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts College for 
Women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S. in Business Adm. 


Elementary Teachers’ Credential, Pre-Profes- 
sional training in Social Service and Laboratory 
Technology 


Resident and non-resident students 


Conducted by 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 














Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Conducted By The Sisters of Charity 
Private Boarding and Day School For Girls 
GRADES 9 TO 12 


This Academy, founded in 1847, is one of the pioneer 
institutions in the East for the education of Catholic 
girls. It is an accredited college preparatory school, 
offering in addition, a general course, art, music, 
home economics, dramatics, and riding. The beautiful 
location of the school at Tuxedo Park, only one hour 
from New York City, offers every real advantage of a 
great metropolis together with the beauty, freedom, 
and healthfulness of country life. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 

















Pius XII on UN: Praise and Blame 


Up to the present the Holy Father's statements on the 
United Nations have been brief, indirect and general— 
limited to well-wishing and to support of the idea of 
a world organization for maintaining, even by force, 
the peace and security of the world. Now for the first 
time, in his 1956 Christmas radio discourse, the Pope 
has used explicit and pointed language in dealing with 
the subject. His attitude parallels the stand taken by 
the American hierarchy in its recent annual statement. 
The U. S. bishops last November declared that the 
UN, despite its mistakes and falterings, “offers the 
only present promise we have for sustained peace in 
our time.” In this same spirit Pius XII stated that, if 
he alluded to the defects of the organization, it was 
“because We desire to see strengthened the authority 
of the United Nations.” 

The Pope’s support of the UN at this moment of his- 
tory is more significant than the American public may 
realize. For in France and Great Britain, ever since 
the Suez crisis, complaints against the UN have been 
very strong. Voices were even heard asserting that the 
organization was “bankrupt.” Such opinions were pub- 
lished in Catholic papers of both those countries. That 
the Pope spoke as he did, in the face of this current of 
opinion among some Catholics, is a sign that he is 
nowhere near sharing such a pessimistic interpretation 
of the organization’s present condition. 

The Pontiffs encouraging words of support entitle 
his criticisms of the UN to all the more respectful 
hearing. Two points raised by Pius XII were these: 
BThe UN used a double standard in its respective 
resolutions on Suez and Hungary. This, the Pontiff 
indicated, suggests that political expediency and not 
principle prevails in the thinking of “not a few of its 
members.” 

The UN should at least have suspended Hungary 


for refusing to admit observers to the scene. The pre- 
text of “sovereign rights” in this connection threatened 
the UN’s foundations and should not have been tol- 
erated. 

But Pius XII also presented positive recommenda- 
tions in his Christmas address. These may be thus sum- 
marized: 

The UN should have a police force which can guar- 
antee peace and order in a state where peace is threat- 
ened. 

B® Only the UN can be the instrument for world-wide 
disarmament. Only this organization can effectively 
administer disarmament controls. The Pope referred at 
length to the task of the organization in supervising the 
plan for aerial inspection. 

These recommendations, like the criticisms, are not 
original with the Pope. They gain stature and impor- 
tance, however, from the moral authority of the one 
who has made them his own. Catholic opinion, need 
it be said, should particularly be guided by them in 
the search for the right road to world order. 

As anyone who reads the 18th annual Christmas 

message can see for himself, the whole answer to 
world peace is not to be found in a few formulas. The 
Holy Father's strictures of the “false realism” of our 
present-day leaders, who tend to leave religion and 
the natural law out of their reckoning, remind us that 
the world’s ills cannot be remedied by a police force 
or an armaments-control plan. 
- Nevertheless, as the Pontiff declares, “the program 
which is at the foundation of the United Nations 
aims at the realization of absolute values” in interna- 
tional relations. The right machinery is there, at least 
in essence. What yet remains is to activate it with what 
the Pope terms “the unanimous and courageous be- 
havior of all who love the truth and the good.” 


Industry Gets a New Educational Idea 


Among other things, the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company makes locks. Locks connote keys, and the 
firm has recently gotten interested in a problem for 
which many keys have been suggested and tried—the 
problem of reading for the young. The best key of all 
is obviously the dissemination of good reading matter. 

The company began with the basic idea that the 
best place to reach parents is the place where they 
work, It experimented with a novel and surprisingly 
successful scheme. In two of its factories, located in 
towns in Tennessee, it put up attractive shelves dis- 
playing a selection of 50 gaily-colored children’s books. 
A poster proclaimed: “The books on these shelves are 
books small children enjoy. Take one home with you 
to read to your children. They will have a good time 
and so will you.” 
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The response, we hear, has been widespread ap- 
proval among the parent-employes and in the com- 
munities involved. Now Yale and Towne is enthusi- 
astic in recommending the adoption of these children’s 
shelves “as part of the employe- and community- 
relations program of modern industry.” 

The plan has not yet caught the attention of in- 
dustry as a whole. But no one will deny that it is a 
fresh and apparently workable idea and an interesting 
footnote to the growing concern of industry with all 
phases of education. Youth’s interest in books is not 
the most insignificant step in the educative process. 
This company, which works on the principle that “ex- 
posure to books is the first step in arousing interest,” 
deserves emulation. The initiative it has shown has won 
commendation even from British publishers. 
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Catholic College for Women conducted by 
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Standard Curricular Offerings for Four-Year 
Programs in Liberal Arts, Medical Technology, 
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A.B., B.S., and B.S. in Education Degrees 
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Conducted by the Sisters of 
Divine Compassion 
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Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually beauti- 
ful location. Extensive campus. 
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Rosary College 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


National and International Recognition 


Confers degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Arts in Library Science 


Teacher training is offered on both elementary and secondary levels. 
In addition, special work is offered to those who wish to teach 
foreign languages in both elementary and secondary schools. 


Junior Year of foreign study in Fribourg, Switzerland 


Degrees of Master of Arts 
Master of Music and Master of Fine Arts 
are conferred at Pius XII Institute, Florence, Italy 


For further information write 
THE DEAN, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
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COLLEGE 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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major departments including nursing. 


Write for further information: 
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What Is Sister Formation? 


Sister Mary Emil, LHM. 


snow-capped Cascades on the one side and the 

peaks of the Olympic range on the other, is al- 
ways picturesque. But last summer there was added to 
the giant firs and pines on the mountain side, to the 
great rafts of logs in the harbor and the freighters from 
the Orient slipping in and out of the port, a new sight 
which astonished visitors and residents alike. 

It was Sisters—assorted Sisters—in colors and cos- 
tumes never seen in Everett before. Before the Sisters 
it was their mail—a whole library shipped in by parcel 
post and railway express, together with six bookcases 
of college catalogs and syllabi arriving in separate 
envelopes, and communications from 48 State Depart- 
ments of Education. To the wonderment of the postal 
clerks, it was all addressed to Providence Hospital. 
Then came the Sisters, by air and train, black, blue, 
brown and white ones, and after them the consultants: 
top educators—priests, laymen and religious from all 
parts of the United States. 

Why Everett? And what were educators doing for 
three months at a hospital? The post office, the citizens, 
the doctors and nurses on the Providence staff, even 
the local radio station, all were interested. So Mother 
Mary Philothea, Provincial Superior of the Sisters of 
Providence and hostess to the group, together with 
several workshop participants, accepted an invitation 
to take to the air to explain that this was a project 
of the Sister Formation Conferences of the College 
and University Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

The undertaking, she said, was supported by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, and it aimed at devising an “ideal” col- 
lege curriculum for young Sisters in training to be 
teachers, nurses and social workers. The workshop 
participants—Ph.D.’s from 17 Catholic women’s col- 
leges, each an expert in a different academic field— 
were to spend a full three months together in discus- 
sion, study and writing, which would culminate in a 
report to be presented to the major superiors of all the 
religious communities of the United States. 

Sister Formation is three years old. “Formation” back 
in 1953 fell rather strangely on some ears. This ex- 


| ee WASHINGTON, on Puget Sound, with the 





SisTER Mary Emit, chairman for the past four years of 
the National Sister-Formation Committee of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, teaches philos- 
ophy at Marygrove College, Detroit. 
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pression, coined to stand for the work of a new com- 
mittee in the College and University Department of 
NCEA and a new movement of the Sisterhoods in the 
United States, was variously described as “foreign,” 
“archaic,” “confusing.” It carried with it, no doubt, 
all sorts of connotations of molding a Sisterly wax- 
works. The Sisters engaged in the movement cheer- 
fully admitted the difficulties and went right on making 
their meaning for the word. 

Since then, Sister Formation has taken its place 
among the groups and forces which make up the 
institutional life of American Catholicism. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, executive secretary of NCEA, on a 
number of occasions called it “the most significant 
movement in Catholic education today.” Rev. John J. 
Flanagan, S.J., executive director of the Catholic 
Hospital Association, speaking recently in Minnesota, 
characterized it as the most important single movement 
in the Church in the United States and said: “The 
Sister Formation Conferences are a God-given instru- 
ment in these our days to help us solve our problems.” 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


What, then, is Sister Formation? 

As an organization, it is a committee of the Col- 
lege and University Department of NCEA. It sponsors 
annual regional conferences of all the higher superiors 
of Sisterhoods in the United States, and publishes a 
quarterly bulletin under the editorship of Sister Rita- 
mary Bradley, C.H.M., of Marycrest College, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

As an idea, it is a recognition that Sisters doing 
active works in our own times need a long and care- 
ful spiritual formation, a general intellectual training 
which will equip them for a rich personal life and 
an effective social leadership, and a precise professional 
preparation which will make them the equals or superi- 
ors of lay people doing the same kind of work. 

It is the further idea that spiritual, intellectual and 
professional training cannot be separated or com- 
partmentalized, but must reciprocally influence and 
strengthen each other in an integrated forming of a 
whole personality. It is a final conviction that train- 
ing of this sort will not only vitalize the institution of 
religious life, but will bring about greatly increased 
recruitment to the Sisterhoods and a tremendous exten- 
sion in the works of mercy under their direction. 

As a movement, Sister Formation is part of a world- 
wide “Renovation and Adaptation in the States of 
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Perfection” which was begun by the Holy Father and 
the Sacred Congregation for Religious in 1950, and 
which has met with an astonishing response from men 
and women religious in all continents and in all man- 
ner of works. 

At the Kansas City convention of NCEA in 1952, 
American Sisters were asked to discuss Pope Pius XII’s 
Exhortation to the first International Congress of 
Teaching Sisters in September, 1951. As a result, a 
survey was made of the status of Sister education; and 
Sister Formation was organized in 1953 to do some- 
thing about the situation revealed by the survey. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Study showed the Sisters to be in need of almost 
everything—understanding of their problems, multipli- 
cation of vocations, financial support, longer and better 
training, an integration of spiritual with intellectual 
formation, and more attention to the content of college 
programs of Sister education. 

This last point was proposed to Dr. Alvin Eurich, 
vice president of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Sisters, who do the bulk of the teaching 
in schools caring for 4 million children—roughly a 
tenth of the nation’s educational system—could make 
a contribution to the educational system as a whole. 
They were doing that already, of course, but in order 
to enable them to make the best possible contribution 
it seemed advisable to study what could be done to 
their teaching-training programs in order to emphasize 
liberal and general education and to avoid excessive, 
proliferated and repetitious professional training. 

Sisters, moreover, have a special right and obligation 
to teach the social principles and programs of the 
papal encyclicals, and would do so if a curriculum 
could be devised whose length and content would 
make possible the supplying of the requisite social 
sciences and their unification with a view to action 
on the building of a just social order. 

The Fund granted $50,000. Cardinal Spellman ad- 
vanced the money necessary to begin the project even 
before the grant was made, and gave the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference the use of an office in the New York 
Archdiocesan Educational Building. Sister Emmanuel, 
dean of the College of St. Theresa, Winona, Minn., a 
member of the research team, spent the school year 
of 1955-56 studying Sister Formation programs in 
Europe, and received the personal blessing of the Holy 
Father on the Conferences and on the project. 

Sister Xaveria and Sister Mary Emil of the Monroe 
Campus of Marygrove College, Detroit, bought a 
car and in addition to many trips by airplane, drove 
25,000 miles to visit 150 Sister Formation centers in 
the United States, representing 125 communities. Sister 
Judith of the Sisters of Providence of Seattle joined 
Sister Xaveria and Sister Mary Emil for the last two 
months of the travels. This initial research was aimed 
at gathering data on the needs and problems of their 
Sisterhoods and on the best practices now in operation 
in their various training centers. 
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The heart of the project was the Everett Workshop. 
This meeting brought together 15 eminent Sister-edu- 
cators representing various academic areas, along with 
12 part-time consultants, for the purpose of studying 
the situation in the college training of Sisters. It sought 
general and specific objectives for such training, an- 
alyzing the contribution and place of each of the major 
academic fields in Sister education, devising some ac- 
tual curricular patterns for Sisters, and discussing gen- 
eral problems of administering Sister Formation centers. 

In addition, two religious communities which had 
been selected to serve as Demonstration Centers for 
the experimental curricula, namely, the Sisters of 
Charity of Providence of Seattle and the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Rochester, sent seven observers to make 
contact with their own faculties. A task force of Sister 
secretaries completed the workshop roster. 

An unusual feature of the workshop was surely the 
number of distinguished consultants who made the 
trek to Everett in order to be of assistance to the Sis- 
ters of the United States, for whose sake the project 
was undertaken. Spending from two days to two weeks 
with the group were: Sister Bertrande Meyer, D.C., 
Dean of Marillac College, Normandy, Missouri; Dean 
Russell Cooper, of the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts, University of Minnesota, and chairman 
of the National Committee on General Education of 
the NEA’S Association for Higher Education; Sister 
Esther, S.P., head of the Department of Fine Arts, of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Ind.; Father Flana- 
gan, of the Catholic Hospital Association; Rev. Robert 
J. Henle, S.J., chairman of the Committee of Graduate 
Deans, NCEA, and graduate dean of St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Sister Marietta, S.N.J.M., of the College of 
the Holy Names, Spokane; Dr. Helen Nahm, director 
of the Department of Baccalaureate and Higher De- 
grees of the National League for Nursing; Mother Mary 
Philothea, F.C.S.P., Provincial Superior, Sisters of 
Charity of Providence; Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., pres- 
ident of the North Central Association, of the College 
and University Department of NCEA and of St. Louis 
University; Dr. John O. Riedl, dean of the Graduate 
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Nelligan Hall Dormitory for Men 
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FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences, 
Social Sciences, 
Industrial Relations and Business 
Administration 
Guidance Center—Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program with St. Joseph’s 
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St. Michael’s College 


A Distinguished 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
for Men 


Conducted by the 
SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND. 





CONCENTRATIONS: Biology (pre-medical, pre-dental), Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, French, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Sociology. 


FULLY ACCREDITED: Four year program leading to Bachelor 
of Arts degree. English for Foreign Students a specialty. 
Special pre-Engineering program. 


AIR FORCE ROTC: Students may obtain commissions at gradua- 
tion upon successful completion of AFROTC courses. 


ACTIVITIES: Sports include varsity baseball, basketball, skiing, 
golf, sailing, tennis, rifle, plus varied interclass activities. 
Clubs include dramatic, musical, writing, etc. Student Council 
has vital role in planning program for 800 students. 


SUMMER SESSION: Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women from June 24 to Aug. 2. Playhouse on 
campus. Business Education Workshop. 


INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. GARRETT, Registrar 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE Winooski Park, Vermont 
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School of Marquette University; and Dr. T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., associate editor of 
AMERICA, dropped in as a visitor and remained for a 
discussion of educational problems. Another visit, 
which issued in an intellectual workout for the partici- 
pants and an invitation to further thought and _ in- 
quiry, was that of Dr. Alvin Eurich of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and Dr. O. Meredith Wil- 
son, president of the University of Portland. 

Workshop routine consisted of formal discussion in 
the morning and in the evening, with afternoons for 
study, writing and informal meetings. The informal dis- 
cussion, of course, went on all the time. That it should 
do so and that the participants should think together, 
was one of the reasons for bypassing a college or uni- 
versity site in favor of a school of nursing. The Sister 
experts, most of whom had necessarily and for many 
years been planning in terms of one college or even 
one department, came to think together and to think in 
terms of all the Sisterhoods. 

The report of the workshop, in a limited-circulation 
edition, is being sent to all the higher superiors and 
Catholic women’s college presidents. According to pres- 
ent plans, the 1957 Sister Formation Conferences (six 
are scheduled) will be devoted entirely to a detailed 
discussion of the report. The two demonstration cen- 
ters have already begun to implement the curriculum, 
and all eyes in the Sister Formation world will be 
focused on the College of Saint Teresa and the Pro- 
vidence Branch of Seattle University for several years 
to come. 

SUMMARY 

The actual content of the report cannot be covered 
adequately here. The five-year program of spiritual 
and intellectual formation offers some new features in 
its placement and correlation of theology and _philos- 
ophy, in its emphasis on methodological and concep- 
tual unity throughout the curriculum, in the instru- 
mental use of foreign language in other courses, in a 
greatly heightened emphasis on a co-curriculum, and 
in a configuration of courses in the behavioral-science 
area. New courses have been suggested and every 
course has been planned with a view to the special 
needs and opportunities of young religious. 

All this, naturally, will come in for much discussion 
in 1957. If the Sisters venture to dream that the Ev- 
erett Report will constitute a landmark in Catholic 
higher education, it is not because they feel that they 
have given all the answers. Such answers as they give 
they offer in a humble and friendly spirit, in an effort 
to stimulate discussion and constructive elaboration. 
If the Sisters hope that Everett made history, it is be- 
cause they raised questions. They raised many ques- 
tions, but fundamentally these can be reduced to one, 
and that one is of interest to every priest, religious or 
layman who comes in contact with a Catholic school, 
hospital or service agency: what kind of education is 
good enough for our Sisters? 
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The Coming Crisis 
Walker Percy 


whether there is not a “true estate” of human 

being, and whether the objective-biological con- 
cept of human life not only fails to apprehend it but 
may actually worsen man’s predicament in the world. 
It may seem far-fetched to cite Freud and Jung and 
others as practitioners of the biological method; but 
both of them have a double standard under which 
“instinct mechanics” or “myth-mongering” is attributed 
to the patient while truth-seeking is supposed to be 
peculiar to the doctor. 

Erich Fromm’s “normative humanism” frankly im- 
plies that there are norms other than the biological 
and the cultural, Viktor E. Frankl’s “medical ministry” 
is an attempt, not to probe the unconscious, but to 
correct the conscious world-view of the patient. Leslie 
Farber writes in a recent issue of Psychiatry that we 
are becoming uneasily aware that objective scientific 
knowledge is “the wrong viewpoint, the wrong termi- 
nology and the wrong kind of knowledge—ever to ex- 
plain the human being.” 

The radical departure of these new points of view lies 
in their tacit recognition of a standard of human ex- 
istence wholly different from that by which we judge 
the flora of Australia or the ape-population of the 
Congo. It means that there is being proposed as the 
central criterion of man’s well-being the very thing most 
detested by the biological method: a value-scale of 
rightness, authenticity; in short, a concept of human 
nature and what is proper to it. 

An empirical scientist might reasonably ask at this 
point: by what right do you drag in the very value 
judgments which we have spent the last 300 years 
getting rid of? Next youll be suggesting that we go 
back to Aristotle’s physics and say that the apple falls 
to the ground because it is seeking its rightful place. 


T HE QUESTION NOW BEING RAISED in psychiatry is 


LIMITATIONS OF BIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


That is a good question. One does not lightly go 
beyond the objective method, which has proved so 
fruitful at the inorganic and lower organic levels. No 
one is suggesting, of course, that the biological method 
is not valid as far as it goes. What is being suggested 
is that a man who has satisfied every biological and 





Dr. Percy, M. D., who specifies that he is not a psy- 
chiatrist, concludes here the study he began in AMER- 
Ica’s pages last week. 
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cultural need that can be abstracted by the scientific 
method may nevertheless be desperately alienated from 
himself—that, in other words, there are goals beyond 
the biological. There is no use pretending that “human- 
istic psychoanalysis” can be viewed as a variety of 
Freudian theory. This is not just another Freudian 
“heresy.” This is apostasy. 

What possible scientific justification can be offered 
for the proposal by responsible social scientists that 
the objective method of the sciences is inadequate for 
treating man as man? 

The answer can only be that there are certain human 
needs quite impervious to the biological approach. As 
Fromm puts it, there are no physiological substrata to 
the needs of relatedness and transcendence. In the 
language of the existentialists, there are certain traits 
of human existence which are utterly different from the 
traits of the world; and not only does the existing self 
fail to understand itself by objective science, but in 
so doing it falls into an unauthentic existence. 

This brings us close to the scholastic view that, while 
human beings share certain characteristics with other 
creatures, they are capable of higher perfections pe- 
culiar to themselves. But however one chooses to say 
it, it is a far cry indeed from the usual language of 
American sociology and psychology. 

The new theme, then, is the inkling that it is possible, 
entirely apart from religious convictions, to speak of 
the sickness of Western man. We all know perfectly 
well that the man who lives out his life as a consumer, 
a sexual partner, an “other-directed” executive; who 
avoids boredom and anxiety by consuming tons of 
newsprint, miles of movie film, years of TV time; 
that such a man has somehow betrayed his destiny 
as a human being. 

What Fromm is saying was perhaps said more plainly 
by Pascal 300 years ago, when he spoke of the man 
who comes into this world, knowing not whence he 
came nor whither he will go when he dies but only 
that he will for certain die, and who spends his life 
as though he were not the center of the supreme mystery 
but rather diverting himself (and we might add, ad- 
justing himself). Such a man, said Pascal, is worse than 
a fool. 

What does it mean to say that a man may become 
alienated, fall prey to everydayness, become unauthen- 
tic? Fromm provides us with a close analysis of the 
pathology of Western man, the “marketing personality” 
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who regards himself as a commodity, who consumes 
goods not to use them but to have them. 

Central to Fromm’s analysis is the thesis of aliena- 
tion, “that man does not experience himself as the ac- 
tive bearer of his own powers and richness, but as an 
impoverished ‘thing’.” He gives to alienation a Marxian 
reading, attributing it to the capitalistic mode of pro- 
duction, in which man’s productivity becomes a com- 
modity through its money value. 

The existentialists, it is hardly necessary to add, do 
not view man’s plight as the by-product of a particular 
economic system but rather as the perennial condition 
of human existence, a condition necessarily entailed 
by man’s freedom. It is indeed hardly credible that 
the alienation of Western man is due to capitalism, as 
Fromm suggests, or that tinkering with economics will 
cure the disease. However serious the situation of the 
mass man of the West, it seems hopeful in comparison 
with that of the Soviet consumer. 

There is surely a much larger problem, as Henri 
Bergson and José Ortega y Gasset and Gabriel Marcel 
have seen it, of man’s increased responsibility in the 
technical age. He is free to use his inventions in a human 
way or to “fall prey to them,” as the existentialists put it. 

Fromm revives the biblical idea of idolatry. A new 
car is a great good, but it brings with it the threat that 
it can alienate the possessor. The danger in owning a 
new car is not that in it we may run over somebody: 
what is far more likely to happen is that we may fall 
prey to our possession, that we will look upon it, not 
as a means of getting from place to place, but as a sort 
of fetish object to be acquired for its own sake. But, 
after offering us an exciting glimpse of man’s freedom, 
freedom to live authentically, freedom to fall prey to 
idolatry, Fromm then disappoints us by proposing eco- 
nomic formulae by way of solution. After excoriating 
the sin of abstraction for two hundred pages, he falls 
victim to the greatest abstraction of all: man conceived 
as homo economicus. 

WHAT IS TRANSCENDENCE? 

If it does not suffice to construe man as an organism 
responding to its environment by maintaining itself, 
adapting itself and reproducing itself, how then shall 
we conceive him? In what new frame of reference? 
This is not an academic question. Anxiety—according 
to Sullivan the chief subject matter of psychiatry—is, 
under one frame of reference, a symptom to be gotten 
rid of; under the other, it may be a summons to au- 
thentic existence, to be heeded at any cost. Clearly it 
is a matter of some importance to know which it is. 

Moreover, the ultimate role of psychiatry itself is 
very much at issue. Should psychiatry supplant religion 
and set itself up as a sort of secular priesthood? Should 
it give way to religion? Or if, as most would undoubted- 
ly agree, each has its proper domain, then where is the 
line to be drawn between the “medical ministry” and 
the religious ministry? The lines are fluid indeed at 
present, but it is a hopeful sign that men on both sides 
now appear to recognize that there are lines to be 
drawn and legitimate areas of cooperation marked out. 
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One or two questions suggest themselves in con- 
nection with Fromm’s “normative humanism.” His pic- 
ture of the alienated consumer is quite vivid. But what 
about the other end of the scale? What is the opposite 
of alienation? What is the goal of mental health? 


Mental health, in the humanistic sense, is char- 
acterized by the ability to love and create, by the 
emergence from the incestuous ties to family and 
nature, by a sense of identity based on one’s ex- 
perience of self as the subject and agent of one’s 
powers, by the grasp of reality inside and outside 
ourselves, that is, by the development of objec- 
tivity and reason. 
If biological standards no longer suffice, then our cri- 
terion of mental health must derive from the unique 
traits of human existence. These are, according to 
Fromm, creativity, productivity and love, which go 
to make up the “productive orientation” instead of the 
“marketing orientation.” 

There is something curiously vague about Fromm’s 
normative goals as compared with his concrete picture 
of man’s plight. The goal of life is to “live productively,” 
he says. This sounds very much like the mental-hygiene 
recommendations of the Overstreets—that the goal of 
life is to achieve “emotional maturity”; that the secret 
of Socrates, Jesus and Buddha was that they achieved 
emotional maturity. 

Now this may even be true in a weird, abstractive 
fashion—although to characterize Him who said, “I 
am the way,” as a psychologist of emotional maturity 


is, to say the least, a strange description. But what of 
the alienated man of the 20th century who reads this 
vast library of popular mental hygiene and dutifully 
sets out in quest of “emotional maturity,” “productive 
orientation,” “cultural integration” and such like? To 
the degree that a man stakes everything on a goal 
isolated by the scientific method, to this same degree 
is he destined to despair. 

Somewhere there has occurred a fatal misplacement 
of the real. To hold out to a man lost in the abyss of - 
anxiety and anonymity the solution of a “productive 
orientation” is like telling a man who has fallen into 
a pit that the answer to his troubles is a pitless orienta- 
tion. 

What has gone wrong? A clue is perhaps to be found 
in Fromm’s ambiguous treatment of transcendence. If 
there is any one feature which all existentialists agree 
upon as an inveterate trait of human existence, it is 
transcendence. Some like Gabriel Marcel, may regard 
it as the true motion of man toward God; others, like 
Jean Paul Sartre, may regard it as an absurd striving, 
the “useless passion.” But, atheistic or theistic, they 
would all agree that transcendence is the one dis- 
tinguishing mark of human existence. In Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s words, man is he who must surpass himself. 

To Fromm, transcendence means creativity, and 
creativity means biological reproduction. Man trans- 
cends himself by creating life (or by destroying life), 
things which other creatures do, to be sure, but only 
man does them in perfect awareness. This is, to say 
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the least, a curious sort of transcendence. It is hard 
to see how the trait can be so secularized and flattened 
without losing its meaning. What Fromm wants is that 
transcendence should not be transcendent. 

We learn soon enough where the rub is. Where even 
the atheistic existentialists would be candid enough to 
admit man’s incurable God-directedness, Fromm seeks 
to secularize. This, he says, is what transcendence 
should be. Biological prejudice seems to be getting 
the better of an empirical insight. Someone has said 
that the besetting sin of the objective social scientist 
is his reformer’s zeal: having shown how society works 
and has to work, he always appends a last chapter on 
how to change all this. 

It remains only to remark how Fromm’s theoretical 
commitments limit and specify his “normative hu- 
manism.” He lays it down as an axiom that monotheism, 
like totemism, is a stage in cultural evolution, and is 
even now being superseded. Then, having ruled trans- 
cendent being out of court, he concludes that the 
worship of God is itself idolatry and alienation. 

If one were to suggest, as Martin Heidegger does, 
that modern man’s loss is his loss of being, that his 
homelessness is a homelessness from being, Fromm 
would probably reply that such metaphysical notions 
are also being superseded by cultural evolution. One 
can't help thinking of what Marcel, in describing the 
spirit of the age, calls “ontophobia,” the dislike of 
being. 

INCONSISTENCY 

It is not necessary at this point to adduce the serious 
objections which anthropologists currently raise to the 
dogma of cultural evolution. But I shall point out an 
inconsistency. Fromm makes a great point of man’s 
emergence from animal nature into freedom, of man as 
being the one creature who is capable of living au- 
thentically or of falling into idolatry and alienation. 
But once we have come into this new condition—in 
which living according to the biological standards of 
adaptation is cited as a lapse into an unauthentic 
existence—how can we possibly judge human existence 
by evolutionary criteria? Once we have transcended 
animal nature, as Fromm describes it, and discovered 
goals beyond the biological, by what right do we apply 
biological yardsticks to these super-biological goals? 

It does not seem to be asking too much to require 
social science to be “open” in its theoretical commit- 
ments, or as Christopher Dawson would say, to be more 
empirical and less religious. If there is such a thing as 
transcendence in man’s nature, it would seem to be 
the proper function of psychiatry to take due note of 
it, not to change it according to some theoretical bias. 

God is absent, said Johann Christian Hélderlin, God 
is dead, said Nietzsche. This means one of two things. 
Either we have outgrown monotheism, and good rid- 
dance; or modern man is estranged from being, from 
his own being, from the being of other creatures in 
the world, from transcendent being. He has lost some- 
thing, what he does not know; he knows only that he 
is sick unto death with the loss of it. 
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France Rebuilds Her Churches 


Jacques Andrieu 


Rouen Cathedral stood a constellation of famous 

and important men—men like René Coty, President 
of the French Republic, their Eminences Cardinals 
Liénart, Gerlier, Griffin and Feltin; Archbishop Paul 
Marella, the Apostolic Nuncio, and Archbishop Joseph 
M. Martin, Primate of Normandy. Less conspicuous 
members of this illustrious presiding body were more 
than thirty French bishops and archbishops, some of the 
top-level figures in political and military circles, and the 
British Ambassador, Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 

Massed before them stood an immense crowd of those 
who, during the previous five days, had joyfully cele- 
brated the 500th anniversary of the rehabilitation of 
Joan of Arc and had now assembled to witness the 
climax of the festivities, the reopening of the cathedral. 

In front of the porch, the key of the cathedral was 
delivered to Archbishop Martin, and the great doors 
swung open to the faithful for the first time since the 
war. There was a symphonic fantasia on the .e Deum 
and the National Anthem, improvised by the organist 
Marcel Dupré, and a speech by Bishop Emile A. Blan- 
chet, rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

Next morning, at the new main altar, Archbishop 
Martin celebrated a Pontifical High Mass, at the end 
of which a message from His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
was read. 

Ten years of effort had gone into the restoration 
of Rouen Cathedral. The great masterpiece of Gothic 
architecture had escaped serious damage in the fire 
which destroyed part of the town on June 10, 1940. But 
on April 19, 1944, just after the repairing of damage 
suffered in previous bombardments, nine bombs hit 
the cathedral. The aisle caved in. The chapels, dating 
from the 13th century, were wiped out. A bomb rocked 
one of the four piers supporting the steeple, which 
soars to a height of 540 feet above the ground. Inside 
the church, the tombs, the great organ, the choir stalls 
and the episcopal throne were shattered. 

On June 1, toward evening, a wisp of smoke was seen 
over the roof of the Saint-Romain tower, one of the 
two towers of the facade. Before long, the tower was 
a mass of flames and the roof crumbled in. The bells 
melted. The fire spread to other buildings, including 


I was June 24, 1956. Before the Gothic splendor of 
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the Chapter House library, and, but for a change in 
the wind, bade fair to destroy the archbishop’s resi- 
dence. 

As early as 1948, the arches of the apse and the 
flying buttresses were restored and the ornamentation 
of the Saint-Romain tower resculpted. Some idea of 
the delicacy and difficulty of this undertaking may be 
had when one considers that only two men at a time 
could work on each pillar dislocated by the blast. 

Unhappily, the story of Rouen Cathedral is only 
one example among many of the ravages suffered by 
France and most European countries over five years of 
bombardment and fighting. The extent of this destruc- 
tion can be measured by the devastation of the churches 
and cathedrals. We can mention here only a few of 
the most serious. 


THE WRACK OF WAR 


In the Netherlands, the church of Arnhem was com- 
pletely wiped out. Of St. Lawrence’s in Rotterdam only 
the tower is still standing. The church of Bastogne in 
Belgium was shattered. On the morning of November 
15, 1940, nothing was left of Coventry Cathedral in 
England but the bell-tower and a heap of stones. In 
London, the old church of Chelsea disappeared. Saint 
John’s Cathedral in Warsaw was razed to the ground. 
In Germany, the cathedrals of Minster and Minden 
were ruined, together with most of the medieval 
churches of Nuremberg. At Liibeck the Gothic Mar- 
ienkirche was smashed. Examples of ravages just as 
serious could be taken from Austria, Russia and partic- 
ularly Hungary, where three-quarters of the buildings 
of Budapest were totally or partially destroyed. 

In France, more than 630 churches, 46 cathedrals and 
several abbeys suffered damage during the war. Though 
in many cases speedy repairs were possible, in others 
the work of restoration was a long job. In many places 
it is not finished yet. Some churches are damaged be- 
yond repair, and the Gothic or Roman masterpiece is 
lost forever. 

Temporary “prefabs” have been built to hold services 
in—flimsy, style-less constructions, making a strange 
contrast with the massive foundations and mighty ruins 
of the old edifices. 

The cathedrals of Saint L6é and Saint Malo, in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, the cathedral of Saint Dié in the 
Vosges, were all totally destroyed. In the department 
of Calvados alone, where destruction reached its high- 
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est point, 16 churches and 2 abbeys disappeared in the 
same way. 

Taking Rouen Cathedral as a basis for comparison, 
equally heavy damage was suffered by the cathedrals of 
Evreux, Nantes, Nevers and Arras. The abbey of Troarn 
and 52 churches of Calvados underwent the same pun- 
ishment. Tourists who happen to pass through Caen, 
where 22 historical edifices were hit during the fighting, 
will be able to see, from what remains of the church 
of Saint-Etienne-le-Vieux, the extent of the destruction. 


SHATTERED FRANCE 


In the Department of the Channel, 6 churches were 
wiped off the landscape. A considerable number of 
others were more or less in ruins at the end of the war, 
together with the abbeys of Cherbourg and Mortain. 

But Normandy was not the only region to suffer in 
this way; similar devastation took place in every part of 
France. In the south, the cathedrals of Frejus and Va- 
lence were heavily damaged. In central France, the trail 
of destruction leads along the Loire valley, through 
Tours, Orleans and Blois. In the north and the east, 
the buildings hit were often the same that had been hit 
during World War I, as in Soissons and Verdun. In 
Alsace, Strasbourg Cathedral and 63 churches were hit. 
Nearly one-fifth of France’s historical monuments were 
damaged between 1939 and 1945. Out of 90 depart- 
ments, only 13 suffered no damages. 

Fortunately, precautions had been taken at the be- 
ginning of the war to save what could be saved. The 
delicate task of removing and storing the stained glass 
was carried out, and it was replaced with oiled canvas 
or plain glass panels. So it happened that the fine 
stained-glass windows of St. Vincent’s at Rouen sur- 
vived the destruction of the church. On May 31, 1944, 
nothing remained of the edifice itself but the big cross 
dominating the choir, along with two pictures left 
hanging on the screens. 

The restoration of religious buildings in France is 
carried out by the state if they are classed as monu- 
ments having historical or artistic interest. This is an 
extremely extensive class, and has been widened since 
1913 to embrace monuments which should be pre- 
served in view of eventual “classification.” This means 
in fact that all cathedrals, all abbeys and the great 
majority of churches in France enjoy official protec- 
tion. It also gives an idea of the burden put on the 
state by the devastation described above. 

The burden is made heavier still by a new, strange 
phenomenon, unknown before our times. This is what 
is known in architectural circles as “stone disease.” 
Briefly, its effect is to eat away the stones, so that they 
crumble and flake on the surface. The damage caused 
by fifty years of this “disease” is often greater than the 
effect of centuries of inclement weather. 

Its origin is a mystery. It is found mainly—but not 
only—in large towns, where the damage it does is added 
to that done by the sulphurous content of industrial 
smoke. No amount of scientific research has yet been 
able to reveal exactly where it comes from. 
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To return to the problems 
posed by war damage, it should 
be noted that bombardment from 4 
the air has often had more se- 7 
rious effects than bombardment 3 
by heavy artillery during the 
First World War. Not only direct 4 
hits but distant repercussions 
pulled the masonry apart. Pil-/ 
lars standing near the point of 
explosion were twisted and bent 
by the blast. Seemingly intact 
arches are sometimes in fact 
totally out of joint. 

With so many treasures in 
peril, it is easy to grasp the ex- 
tent of the work that has been 
necessary during the last ten 
years or so. At present it is well 
on the way to rapid completion. 
At first, Government funds were quite insufficient, main- 
ly because of the grave housing shortage, and in many 
cases allowed only for temporary repairs. Later, under 
pressure of a strong public opinion, they were increased, 
and the outlook has grown considerably brighter dur- 
ing the last two years. 


FRANCE RESURGENT 
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The first task, immediately after the war, was the 
work of cleaning and bolstering up. At Saint-Malo, the 
heaps of rubble were often three floors high. The ruins 
were cleared away, all the fragments of the sculptures 
were sorted out and classified and the old stones put 
asidé to be used again. The damaged parts were 
propped up with beams. 

Once the most immediate work had been done, there 
remained, in 1948, a thousand sites on which the work 
of restoration was still incomplete. A large proportion 
of these sites were religious edifices. With Nevers 
Cathedral, as with Rouen Cathedral, it was a matter 
of ten years’ work. 

In the case of old monuments, the aim was to give 
them back their original appearance exactly as it had 
been, even in cases of considerable damage. Numerous 
labor problems had to be overcome. This work, at once 
“gigantic and delicate,” as our poet Verlaine said of 
the work of the medieval builders, called for highly 
skilled workers; indeed, workers with real artistic sen- 
sibility. 

Often the restoration takes the form of partial re- 
construction. But even here, the old fragments are 
used, and the work is done with the aid of previous 
studies and photographs of the edifices, following, 
wherever possible, the building methods employed by 
the architects of the Middle Ages. 

Frequently the stones are taken from the same quar- 
ries or the same region as the original ones. For Saint- 
Malo Cathedral, for instance, the old granite quarries 
of the Chausey Islands have been put back into opera- 
tion. The tools and the techniques used in the hewing 
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of the stones are those of seven centuries ago. After 
hewing, the stones are carefully treated with an ap- 
plication of certain greases, to give them a color iden- 
tical with those that bear the mark of ages. 

The use of ancient methods, however, by no means 
rules out use of the most modern building processes. 
Reinforced concrete in particular opens up unlimited 
vistas in the reconstruction of historical monuments, 
especially in such massive structures as our cathedrals. 


There is not one good-sized site where it is not used 
in abundance, without in any way detracting from the 
beauty and apparent authenticity of the edifice. 

Thus past and present find themselves symbolically 
united in the restoration of our old religious monu- 
ments. Such symbolism is surely a good note on which 
to end. It is true that the work is still far from being 
complete. But we can safely reckon that more than 
half the damage has been repaired. 





Did You See It? 


You might not have happened 
to see the formal announcement in 
America for December 29, 1956. It 
explained the reasons for the rise 
in America’s annual subscription 
price from $7 to $8, effective with 
the first issue of the new year. 


At any rate, don’t miss the 
special offer on the insert card 
stapled into this week’s issue. Why 
not tear it out and send it to 
America today? 
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College 


A Jesuit Institution of Higher Education 


Since 1934 better than 37% of Saint Peter’s 
College graduates have enrolled for ad- 
vanced study in graduate and professional 
schools in the fields of medicine, dentistry, 
law, science, business administration, social 
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College alumni are studying in the United 
States, Italy, Switzerland, France, Germany, 
England and Mexico. 


For Information Address: The Director of 
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College Freshmen 


Speak Out 


Prepared by AGATHA TOWNSEND 
for the Educational Records Bureau 


With a foreword by BURTON P. 
FOWLER. This book is a distilla- 
tion of impressions and observa- 
tions registered by freshmen in 27 
American colleges and universi- 
ties, among them Immaculata Col- 
lege (Pa.), Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, and 
Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart. It reveals the students’ 
own feelings about the new world 
they enter and about the effort— 
or lack of it—in both high school 
and college to prepare students 
for the emotional transition from 
secondary to higher education. “A 
basis for conclusions to be consid- 
ered by both high school and col- 
lege counselors and instructors.” 


—Library Journal. $2.50 





The College Girl 
Looks Ahead 


TO HER CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


By MARGUERITE ZAPOLEON, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Woman’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. For 
college girls and those preparing 
for college, their parents, and ad- 
visors, a comprehensive up-to-the- 
minute survey of career opportun- 
ities for college graduates. It sup- 
plies just what everyone needs in 
specific guidance toward scores of 
occupations. Planning, prepara- 
tion, and effective performance 
are helpfully interrelated. Bibli- 
ographies and special references 
for each field. “Useful not only to 
those engaged in vocational guid- 
ance but also to the students and 
to their parents.” 

—Sister M. Camillus, 0.S.F. 
Briar Cliff College $3.75 

At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NRC ere: 
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BOOKS 


Heart Speaks to Heart 


THE IMPERIAL INTELLECT: A Study 
of Newman’s Educational Ideal 





By A. Dwight Culler. Yale. 270p. $5 





Whenever discussions of any depth take 
place these days on the nature of a 
liberal education or, as we would be 
more likely to say, general education, 
the ideas of John Henry Cardinal New- 
man are almost certain to be mentioned, 
While he has not won for himself, as 
yet, a permanent niche in the general 
histories of education, there are ref- | 
erences to him scattered among the 
writings of the historical fraternity in 
education. Treatises on Newman have 
been written by such scholars as Tim- 
othy Corcoran, S.J. (1928-30), Fer- 
nande Tardivel (1937) and Roger J. 
McHugh (1944). In 1951 there ap- 
peared a scholarly work, Newman's 
University: Idea and Reality, by Fergal 
McGrath, S.J. 

To many English and European 
studies of Newman as educator there 
has now been added the substantial 
monograph by Prof. A. Dwight Culler 
of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This volume is not 
another “general biography of New- 
man,” but rather an account of “New- 
man’s education, of his work as an edu- 
cator of others, and of his educational 
thinking as expressed in the Idea of a 
University” (p. xii). To justify this em- 
phasis, the author reminds us that New- 
man was professionally active in educa- | 
tional work for a long time and cites 
a statement by Newman in 1863: “Now 
from first to last, education, in this large 
sense of the word, has been my line.” 
By concentrating on Newman the edu- 
cator, Dr. Culler has supplemented the 
portrait of Newman as a religious 
thinker: it is the intimate relationship | 
between the educational and religious 
work of Newman which furnishes the 
key to the full understanding and ap- 
preciation of his achievements. This key 
Dr. Culler has thoughtfully provided in 
his new book. 

A few pages on Newman’s early 
school experience from the age of seven 
(1808) lead to a somewhat more ex- 
tensive glance at his undergraduate 
career at Trinity College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, and to a detailed treatment of 
the future Cardinal’s fellowship and tu- 
torship at the university’s Oriel College. 
Life at this college was significant for 
his subsequent intellectual develop- 
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ment, inasmuch as “it was in the Oriel 
common room, with its daily collision 
of mind with mind, that he found em- 
bodied the very idea of a university” 
(p. 45). 

Newman’s impact on Oxford, as Cul- 
ler shows, was the infusion of a 
“strongly antirationalistic” spirit of re- 
ligion into the institution, “but not with 
such unction as to weaken or sentimen- 
talize its studies, which remained as 
before the principal object of the place” 
(p. 117). His concern was less for the 
reform of Oxford’s educational system 
than for the growth of the individual 
mind and soul: “His method was that 
of personal intercourse—cor ad cor lo- 
quitur—and within that method he was 
certainly one of the greatest intellectual 
forces Oxford has ever known” (p. 
118). 

The activity of Newman in the found- 
ing of the Catholic University of Ire- 
land, which unfortunately did not live 
up to his plans and expectations, yield- 
ed The Idea of a University, a classic 
in its field. If he did not leave behind 
the international university of his 
dreams, he did bequeath “a conception 
of education which has deeply influ- 
enced the universities of the English- 
speaking world” (p. 170). It is note- 
worthy that the two—the “idea” and 
the actual university—were not iden- 
tical. The first was a portrait of an in- 
stitution devoted entirely to the study 
of the liberal arts, while the university 
in practice limited such study to the 
first two years of the course and laid 
suitable stress on the function of re- 
search in the making of the scholar. 
Properly enough, Culler gives consid- 
erable space to an objective exposition 
and evaluation of Newman’s “idea” in 
its wider ramifications. 

This clearly written study is founded 
upon the extensive Newman manu- 
scripts at the Birmingham Oratory and 
on his published writings. Many are 
cited in the more than forty pages of 
appended notes, which also include ref- 
erences to the major biographies and 
monographs. The student’s lot could 
have been made a little easier by an 
alphabetized bibliography of the works 
on Newman. ; 

Rarely does one have literary pleas- 
ure while reading a book which reports 
the results of scholarly research. When 
men of letters make use of meticulous 
methods of inquiry and experts in re- 
search show as much care in composi- 
tion as they do in compilation, then we 
will have higher standards of literature 
and of science. Culler’s book is a worthy 
example to follow. 

Wiii1aM W. BrickMAN 
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Catholic Textbooks for Catholic Schools 


Land of Our Lady Series 


UNITED STATES HISTORY SERIES—GRADES 4-8 


Under the editorial direction and supervision of the following outstanding educators: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


Timothy F. O’Leary, 


Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief; Sister M. 


Veronica, -S.P.B.V., M.A., — Editor-in-Chief; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence 
ev. 


E. Elwell, Ph.D., 
FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister Benedict Joseph, S.N.J.M. For 
the intermediate grades. This text 
presents the European background of 
American history. Net. $1.77 


Co-Editor; 





BEARERS OF FREEDOM 


Sister M. Veronica, S.P.B.V. For the intermediate 
grades—384 pages, 70 illustrations. Printed in 3 
colors. 5 full page maps printed in 4 colors. Net, 
$1.86. Starting with the discovery of America, this 
text enables the pupil to learn about the early ex- 
plorers and missionaries, who were responsible for 
the founding and settling of this country. 


Patrick J. Roche, 


tn. 


Ph.D., Co-Editor 
LEADERS OF FREEDOM 

Sister Clarita, O.P, For the inter- 
mediate grades—288 pages, 123 color 
illustrations, over 150 photographs. 
Illustrations and maps in black and 
white. Net, $1.95 A history of our 
country from the beginning of the 
Revolution to the Westward Expan- 
sion. 

CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 

Sister M. Theresine, S.N.D. For the upper grades 
—320 pages, over 200 photographs, illustrations, 
and maps in black and white. Net, $2.22. This 
text covers the period of history in the United 
States from the opening and expansion of the 
West, through the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period in the South. 





GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM 
Sister M. Augusta, H.H.M. For the upper grades—384 pages. over 200 photo- 
graphs, illustrations, and maps in_ black and white. Net, $2.37. Treats the history 
of the United States from the Spanish-American War up to the present day. 


OUR LADY'S HIGHWAY TO HISTORY 
WORKBOOK SERIES 


A five-volume series for use in Grades 4-8 of 
Parochial Schools. By The Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Boston, Mass., under the Direction of Sister 
M. Francis Regis, C.S.J., and Sister M. Lorraine, 
C.S.J., Community Supervisors. Editor-in-Chief Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., Sunerin- 
tendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston. 


PRESENT ROADS—For upper grades. Covers U. S. His- 
tory from the Spanish-American War to the present day. 
128 pages. Net .57 


MODERN ROADS—For upper grades. Covers U. S. History 
from the Civil War to Spanish-American War. 96 pages. 
Net .45 
EARLY ROADS—For intermediate grades. Covers U. S. 
History from the Revolution to the Civil War. 96 pages. 
Net .45 
DISCOVERED ROADS—For intermediate grades. Covers 
U. 8. History from discovery of America to the Revolution. 
96 pages. Net .45 
ANCIENT ROADS—For intermediate grades. Covers Ol 
World History to the discovery of America. 96 pe. 
Net .45 
TEACHER’S KEY—Containing answers and scoring plan 
for each of the above books. (Gratis with orders for work- 
books. ) 
Each Book Bound in Heavy 
Paper Covers. Size 8” x 11” 


FEATURES 


@ Adapted for use with any series of U. S. History textbooks. 
@ Wealth of visualized activities to stimulate pupil interest. 


@ Easy scoring method makes for simplicity in marking 
pupil’s work, 

@ Wide variety of activities to help pupils retain and 
coordinate the important facts of U. S. History. 


BOSTON 10 @ CHICAGO 6 e@ CINCINNATI | 





——— RECENT BOOKS 
THE RADIANT CROWN 
OF GLORY 
By Vy. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 
A simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
This book has a solid devotional aspect, 
so that the reader is not only informed of 
the dogma but is led to a greater love and 
devotion towards Mary. 274 pages. $3.50 


THE BURNING FLAME : 
Life of Pope Pius X. By Rev. Francis 
B. Thornton. A colorful story of this 
humble priest of the people, who was ad- 
vanced to the highest position in the 
Church. 224 pages. $3.75. 


CROSS UPON CROSS 

The Life of Pope Pius IX. By Rev. 
Francis B. Thornton. The first life of this 
Pope by an American. Based on original 
research on official Roman Documents, 
and written in Father Thornton’s inter- 
esting and down-to-earth style. Large 
12 mo. 256 pages. $3.75. 


THE ALTAR BOY’S 
CEREMONIAL : 

By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh. Contains 
instructions on how to carry out every 
ceremony performed by Altar boys at 
High Mass, Low Mass, Benediction, Pon- 
tifical Mass, a Bishop’s Low Mass, Holy 
Week, Forty Hours, Nuptial Mass, etc. 
5% x 7%. Cloth. $2.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 
e@ SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully accredited. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
twenty departments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secretarial. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
For catalog, address: Director of Admissions 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 
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4 Important NEW 


ANVIL 
BOOKS 


(published January 1, 1957) 


ANVIL BOOKS, an Original series 
of studies in History and the Social 
Sciences, each by an outstanding 
scholar. Each book balances the es- 
sentials of interpretative narrative 
and basic pertinent documents, many 
from neglected and _ hard-to-find 
sources. Under the General Editor- 
ship of Louis L. Snyder, Professor of 
History, The City College of New 
York. Only $1.25 each 


No. 16—THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 
OF 1917 
by JOHN SHELTON CURTISS, 
Duke University 
A compact and comprehensive ac- 
count of the causes and effects of the 
revolutions that toppled the Czar 
and led to a Bolshevik regime. 


No. 17—THE GREEK MIND 

by WALTER R. AGARD, 

University of Wisconsin 
Parallels—and differences—between 
Greek experience and our own on 
basic problems and patterns of 
Greek life especially pertinent to 
20th Century America. 


No. 18—BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY SINCE 1832 
by ROBERT L. SCHUYLER, 
Columbia University 
and CORINNE C. WESTON, 
University of Houston 
The British constitutional system, as 
much a way of life as a set of widely 
scattered rules, is here put into sharp 
perspective. 


No. 19—THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

by. RAYFORD W. LOGAN, 

* Howard Uriversity 
Portrays from 1619 to the present, 
the personal and impersonal forces 
that made the Negro in turn slave, 
freedman, ‘second-class citizen, and 
aspirant for equal opportunities. 

Earlier ANVIL BOOKS include: 

No. 2—THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION: A Short History 
—RICHARD B. MORRIS 

No. 5—FIFTY MAJOR DOCU- 
MENTS OF THE TWEN 
TIETH CENTURY — 
LOUIS L. SNYDER 

No. 12—THE PAPACY: A Brief 
History— JAMES A. CORBETT 

No. 14—BASIC DOCUMENTS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY— 
RICHARD B. MORRIS 


See them at your bookstore or write: 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
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Teaching and Teachers 


LEARNING BECOMES OF AGE 


By John Walker Palmer. Association Press. 


235p. $3 


A TEACHER IS A PERSON 
By Charles H. Wilson. Holt. 285p. $3.75 


Though these two books are concerned 
with the general topic of education, the 
former is a scholarly analysis of the 
past, present and future of adult educa- 


tion in America, whereas the latter is | 








a jocular autobiography of a school ad- | 


ministrator, interspersed with terse com- 
mentary on education and its critics. 
Learning Becomes of Age is aimed at 
developing greater professional aware- 
ness of the nature of adult education 


and the need for increased numbers of | 


trained personnel to carry on this work. 
A significant thought suggested is that 
the existing agencies of adult education 


are almost exclusively peripheral ad- | 


juncts to some other educational enter- 
prise. So too, the majority of instruc- 
tional personnel carry on this activity 
as a supplement to full-time employ- 


ment in some other educational or lay | 


enterprise. An earnest plea is made for 


the preparation and employment of | 


people specifically trained to under- 
stand and meet the problems of the 
persons whom adult education serves. 

In the course of discussing “Areas of 
Adult Learning,” Dr. Palmer indicates 
particular concern about the need to 
provide enrichment in living and self- 
understanding for the adult citizen. 
Much, he implies, depends on the train- 
ing of adult leaders who are capable of 
stimulating role-playing, ego-involve- 
ment, etc., among the participants. 
Such group activity would bring to the 
members a more mature understanding 
of themselves and their niche in our 
society. 

However beneficial this aim might 
appear to be, one wonders where, in 
the foreseeable future, large numbers of 
such therapists will be found with the 
proper training in depth psychology and 
group technique. 

By contrast, A Teacher is a Person 
is a humorous self-portrait of a sub- 
urban Chicago school superintendent. 
It begins with his collegiate years, 
passes through the period of his first 
teaching position and the years of his 
graduate training, to his ultimate se- 
lection as superintendent. 

At various points in his saga Dr. Wil- 
son digresses at length on current prob- 
lems and practices in American educa- 
tion. Several of these interpolations are 
devoted to polite but firm rebuttal of 
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To Those Interested in 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


For nearly six years we have been 
publishing sections of a loose-leaf 
Supplement II, thus in some measure 
helping to bring the Work up to 
date. 

For even a longer period reprints of 
the Original set have been issued at 
intervals of a year or so. 












Because of the heavy expense in- 
volved, the printings are limited to a 
figure for which sales can be ob- 
tained sufficient to meet the printer’s 
and binder’s bills, which call for cash 
payments by the time manufacture 
is completed. 

A new supply will be ready soon. 


Price $137.50 plus postage and pack- 
ing. 

Included are seventeen original vol- 
umes plus six sections and two 
binders of Supplement II. 


Reprint of article on ALCOHOLISM 
available at 15¢ a copy 
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the charges made by Arthur Bestor, Al- 
bert Lynde et al. against our American 
educational system. 

The book is not primarily intended as 
an answer to such critics. In the main, 
it traces the growth of a typical voca- 
tion to the educational profession. As 
such it is a human and extremely pleas- 
urable recounting of a teacher’s life. It 
is genuinely to be recommended to 
teachers and interested citizens. 

Francis X. GUINDON 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By William A. Kelly. Bruce. 574p. $4.25 


One of the better textbooks in the field 
of educational psychology is that by Dr. 
William A. Kelly of the Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Education. Dr. Kelly’s 
text has gone through four revisions and 
sixteen printings since its first edition in 
1933. This is the fourth revision. Cer- 
tainly the test of time is a strong argu- 
ment in its favor, and I recommend it 
to all who wish to find a wealth of in- 
formation—Catholic, philosophical ard 
scientific—in the field of educational 
psychology. 

Dr. Kelly’s excellent book is concise, 
clear and well-organized—qualities not 
notably prevalent among texts in this 
field. He has incorporated into it the 
latest research findings and has included 
extensive up-to-date bibliographies. It 
is a comprehensive book; in fact, it is 
too comprehensive, since a number of 
its twenty-six chapters are courses in 
themselves and would be better treated 
separately. Though written for Catho- 
lic colleges, it is repetitious of what is 
given in courses in philosophy and gen- 
eral psychology. It is, however, an ex- 
cellent sourcebook for those whose 
Catholic collegiate education has been 
deficient. 

The main defect of the book, from 
this reviewer’s standpoint, is that it is 
cut-and-dried, too analytical and struc- 
tural in its approach. There is little in- 
centive to put into classroom use its 
wealth of information and principles. 
If a more functional approach were 
used, the book would be more applic- 
able to classroom and learning situa- 
tions. This approach would also stream- 
line and unify the many discrete sub- 
jects it now handles, focusing attention 
on one, two or three main problems in 
the education of man. Fr. Jaime Casti- 
ello, S.]., did this in his A Humane 
Psychology of Education, now out of 
print. 

In general, however, Dr. Kelly’s text 
is a substantial one and a significant 
improvement over former editions. 

WiLi1AM J. Copp 
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MEDICAL ‘ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii ++ 440 pages, 6.00 


Jesuit Studies 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 
by members of the Society of Jesus 


3.50 
Curran 3.00 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 
THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS 
DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 
and textbooks, too 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 








LONGMANS BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


By H. S. Broudy and E. L. Freel. The major themes of modern 
psychology, from the perceptual approach, with attention to per- 
sonality and social psychology. 1956. 456 pp. 64% by 9% in. 42 
figs. 33 plates, five in color. $5.50. 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Edited by B. S. Bloom and D. R. Krathwohl, for a committee of 
college and university examiners. Handbook I: Cognitive Domain; 
the classification of educational goals, with suggestions for testing. 

1956. 207 pp. 542 by 8% in. Paper. $1.50. 


SPECIMEN OBJECTIVE TEST ITEMS 


By J. R. Gerberich. Achievement test construction, with examples 
from some 180 published tests. 1956. 436 pp. 6% by 9% in. $4.75. 


HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY 


By A. J. Harris. Individualized and remedial methods, mainly on 
the elementary school level, covering all aspects of reading prob- 
lems. Third Edition. 1956. 633 pp. 6 by 8% in. 68 figs. $5.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., Inc. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @i¥nus 
SPANUS Hi aimost overncur: 


to learn FRENCH, 








Here’s the easiest way 
SPANISH, Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or 
Brazilian. Listen to FREE 2-sided non- on akable 
record. Let your eyes follow words in FREE 
sample lesson. Almost at once you'll be chatting in 
a new lang ruage with a perfect accent! That’s all 
you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen- 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 
10c to help cover cost of special packaging, ship- 
ping. State language you want. We'll also send 
free information on full Cortina course. “ng obliga- 
Dept. 1721, 136 W. 


tion. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 
offer a jovous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a lite dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
rehgious _ life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
ioreign - missions, etc. For 
intormation write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 10@ Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous lite dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 

aryland. 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 


DE ounces sone bateeeeee Age. 
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Calling Attention To.... 


A number of books on various aspects 
of religion, philosophy, literature and 
history are clamoring for attention. 
These brief notices will at least serve to 
make them known, particularly to librar- 
ians and those whose interests demand 
reference tools. 

The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., is bringing back 
into print some of the classic spiritual 
works of Rev. Frederick William Faber. 
The two currently published are Bethle- 
hem and The Foot of the Cross: The 
Sorrows of Mary (each $3.95). Their 





WiLi1AM W. BricKMAN is chair- 
man of the Department of the 
History of Education in New 
York University’s School of Ed- 
ucation. 

Francis X. GuInpon teaches at 
State Teachers College, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Rev. WiLu1AM J. Copp, s.j., is 
professor of education at Se- 
attle University, Wash. 











somewhat dated Victorian style is more 
than compensated for by the beauty of 
the thought. 

A book that deals pictorially and in 
really stunning fashion with the monas- 
tic life is Silence in Heaven (Studio- 
Crowell. $7.95). The gravures of all 
aspects of the life of a monk are fasci- 
nating, and the accompanying rather 
brief text by Thomas Merton holds ad- 
mirably to the tone of prayer and rever- 
ence that permeates the book. For 
Merton fans (and for libraries every- 
where), an invaluable tool is Thomas 
Merton: A Bibliography, by Frank 
Dell’'Isola (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.50), which comes together with a 
leving account by the author of his 
“Journey to Gethsemani,” to interview 
Ir. Louis. 

A novel approach to the life of Christ 
is presented in Portrait of Jesus (Lippin- 
cott. $2.75). Marian King has selected 
from the National Gallery of Art paint- 
ings and engravings that picture Christ 
and arranged them in chronological 
sequence, together with descriptive text 
and selections from the Douay version 
of the Bible. The whole is a very attrac- 
tive pictorial introduction to a study 
of His life. 

A very useful work is Donald Att- 
water's A Dictionary of Mary (Kenedy. 
$6.50). In over 600 entries, the compiler 
covers about every conceivable question 
that can arise about the Mother of 
Christ. Theological, historical, devotion- 








C Sant Joun N 


UNIVERSITY 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


1856 + 1956 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
WORK AND WORSHIP 
Conducted by Fathers of 
the Order of St. Benedict 


Courses leading to degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Majors offered in 
17 subjects. 












School of Divinity under the 
auspices of St. John’s Abbey 
and the Diocese of St. Cloud. 


For complete information 
| write to Registrar 























TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects, 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28 








Chaminade 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Los ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
Established 1952 


BOARDING AND DAY 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Accredited by the 
University of California 
(pending). 


Director of Admissions 
CHAMINADE HIGH SCHOOL 
9601 Cattaraugus Ave. 

Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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al, liturgical, etc., aspects are given 
concise but thorough treatment. This is 
a splendid book for home as well as for 
professional reference. 

Atlas of the Bible, by C. H. Grollen- 
berg, O. P. (Nelson. $14), is one of the 
most attractive and useful helps toward 
initiation into the Scriptures that have 
appeared in recent times. Handsomely 
executed—text, maps and copious illus- 
trations—it reflects the technical skill and 
scholarship of the highly qualified au- 
thor; distinguished collaborators have 
helped in the English version. 

To be viewed with some reserve is 
the Encyclopedia of Morals, edited by 
Vergilius Ferm (Philosophical Library. 
$10). A number of Catholic scholars 
have collaborated in the work, but some 
treatments of touchy topics restrict the 
usefulness of the whole to those profes- 
sionally interested. 

Religious Customs in the Family, by 
Rev. Francis X. Weiser, S.J. (The Litur- 
gical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 25¢), 
is a very suggestive pamphlet whose 
name is indicative of the subject matter 
and which reflects the author’s long 
interest in folk customs in the Christian 
tradition. 


Literary Matters 


Sheed and Ward continues its New 
World Chesterton series with All Things 
Considered ($3). This is the eighth in 
the reissue of GKC’s works in uniform 
style. 

Great Christian Plays, edited by 
Theodore M. Switz and Robert A. John- 
ston, with special music composed by 
Thomas Matthews (Seabury. $7.50), 
contains a selection of some of the 
great medieval religious plays, arranged 
in acting versions, with staging sugges- 
tions, etc. This handsome book might 
very well help pastors and schools look- 
ing for something different for dramatic 
presentation—different, but right in the 
tradition of our Catholic culture. 

Invitation to Poetry, “a round of po- 
ems from John Skelton to Dylan Thom- 
as,” arranged with comment by ee 

rankenberger (Doubleday. $6.75), 

not only a splendid introduction but 
also a renewer of old friendships. More 
limited in its appeal is a Dictionary of 
Russian Literature, by William E. Har- 
kins (Philosophical Library. $10), 
which includes sections on the leading 
Russian philosophers. 

The same publishing firm has issued 
a Treasury of World Literature, edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes ($15), a samp- 
ling of the literature of many cultures. 
The selections are rather helter-skelter, 
but the book can provide some interest- 
ing browsing. 
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IF ONE PICTURE IS WORTH MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND WORDS, 
then what can we tell you of Viola—? That she is cold and needs a coat—that 
her little face and hands are swollen from frostbite—that she has never known 
the warmth of a fireside, of a wool blanket, of adequate shelter, the well-being 
of a full tummy. Her clothes, a mass of ragged patches somehow held together 
tell the story of her wretched little life—not enough—of anything. One of two 
children, she lives with her parents in Monteflavio, taly, a cold mountain village 
only one hour from Rome. Her father’s income is $80.00 per year—there is 
little work. Crushed and broken with heartache for their little ones, the sad 
parents look on desperately. Help to Viola means help to a whole family—hope 
instead of despair, a chance to live, a bulwark against negative indoctrination. 
Won't you help a distressed child like Viola who cannot subsist for long this 
way—or the many others without one or both parents? These children can only 


look to you. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case 
history and photographs of “your child” 
upon receipt of application with initial 
payment. “Your child” is told that you 
are his or her Foster Parent. At once the 
child is touched by love and a sense of 
belonging. All correspondence is through 
our office, and is translated and encour- 
aged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a month- 
ly cash grant of nine dollars plus food, 
clothing, shelter, education and medical 
care to his or her needs. 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian government-approved, independ- 
ent relief organization, helping children, 
wherever the need, in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, Western Germany and 
Korea and is registered under No. VFA 
019 with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United 
States Government and is filed with the 
National Information Bureau. Your help 
is vital to a child struggling for life. 
Won't you let some child love you? 


© 1957 FPP, Inc. 


Faster Pavents’ Plan, tw. 


43 WEST 61st STREET, 


NEW YORK 23, 





PARTIAL LIST - 
OF SPONSORS 
AND FOSTER PARENTS 


Arturo Toscanini 
Mary Pickford 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sarnoff 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Jean Tennyson 
Helen Hayes ( ) 


Edward R. Murrow 
Bing Crosby 
K. C. Gifford 
Gov. and Mrs. Walter Kohler 


Charles R. Hook Nome 22. 3: 2 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cameron 
Swayze Address 
Garry Moore City 





Founded 1937 Petes. 552.2. 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. 


43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B., Montreal, Que. 


A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for 
one year. If possible, sex. .._, age. .--, nationality- --- 
1 will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment 
will be made monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually 
, yearly ( ). | enclose herewith my first pay- 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk ment $ 


“adopt” a child, but | would like to help a 
child by contributing $----.-----. 


B. 1 cannot 


AA-1-12-57 
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READY SOON ! 


A HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND 
REVISED EDITION, 1957 


GOLDWIN SMITH, 
Wayne State University 
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tin 


One of the most widely used texts 
in the field now includes: (1) Full 
coverage of events through 1956; 
(2) Expanded bibliographies in- 
corporating the latest scholarship; 
(3) One hundred and thirty illus- 
trations carefully selected to illus- 
trate and amplify the text treatment 
of art, literature, politics and so- 
ciety. 


LUNN 








Over 900 pages $6.50 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 


An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. « Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 


Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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THE WORD 


But He asked them, What reason had 
you to search for Me? Could you not 
tell that I must needs be in the place 
which belongs to My Father? (Luke 
2:49; Gospel for the Feast of the Holy 
Family ). 





Surely, in the sane and sacred liturgy 
of Holy Mother Church, the feast of 
the Holy Family ought to be not only 
an edifying and instructive event, but 
should be an uncommonly happy oc- 
casion. In spite of all difficulties and 
despite very real and painful complica- 
tions, the mere notion of family sug- 
gests much that instantly brings joy 
to the human heart. 

Yet the liturgical Gospel that is read 
on this day recalls the disturbing loss 
and finding of the boy Christ, when He 
was only twelve years old. The baffling 
incident might be nakedly described as 
the rupture and subsequent reunion of 
a devoted family. In fact, this mystery 
in the life of our beloved Lord is much 
more mysterious and much more vex- 
ing than even such a description would 
suggest. 

That the family is a good and whole- 
some and essential and privileged insti- 
tution can be argued not only socio- 
logically, on the obvious grounds that 
it is a strictly natural, in fact the basic 
society, but also religiously, in the light 
of the blessed Incarnation. The Saviour 
of the world entered the world as a 
member of a family, and showed Him- 
self a most cooperative member of His 
family, according to the profound 
Lucan observation: But He went down 
with them on their journey to Naza- 
reth, and lived there in subjection to 
them. 

Moreover, that the family is a phe- 
nomenon which implies very great love 
is both a truth of common experience 
and notice, and one which again strong- 
ly emerges from this strange Gospel 
narrative. The more one reflects on the 
finding in the Temple, the more he will 
be haunted—yes, and hurt—by that 
heart-rending cry of the Mother of God: 
My Son, why hast Thou treated us so? 
Think, pleads this bewildered and 


pained and loving Mother, what an-. 


guish of mind Thy father and I have 
endured, searching for Thee. Literature 
offers no more touching cry of maternal 
love than this. 

And yet, what can be least ignored 
about this Gospel is an unmistakable 
inference of a very different sort. There 
is something, evidently, which outranks 








Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. 
Office of Admissions 


























Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
t e 
20 cents per word 
Payment with order 
ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR’ UNCON. 


SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Frank R, 
Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The Creigh. 
ton University School of Medicine. Two 
dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 


Illinois. 





BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, Neighbors, co-workers 
and others will be delighted when you 
show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous, 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-Occasion selection. Write for sample 
kit on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%”"", 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


Please use the insert card in this 
issue for your AMERICA renewal. 
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and takes precedence even over the 
family, even over the family when it is 
the Holy Family. That greater some- 
thing, that superior value, is simply God 
Himself. As in every other connection, 
if choice must indeed be made, then 
the Creator of the family is to be pre- 
ferred over the family. 

It is deeply impressive to read that 
on this difficult occasion the Mother of 
Christ did not altogether understand 
her own Son. These words which He 
spoke to them were beyond their under- 
standing, says St. Luke bluntly, speak- 
ing of Mary and Joseph. Yet we read 
also, His Mother kept in her heart the 
memory of all this. That is to say, our 
Lady meditated on what had happened. 
She who, at the very outset, had said to 
God’s bright ambassador, Let it be unto 
me according to thy word, continued to 
reflect with clarity and courage on the 
absolute transcendence of God, and the 
unchallengeable priority of God’s will 
over man’s. 

And so Mary was ready, years after- 
ward—good and perfect and holy Moth- 
er that she was—resolutely to take her 
stand beside a cross, and indomitably 
to endure her dreadful vigil before the 
bloody and tattered remains of all that 
was left to her of her Holy Family. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, s.J. 


TELEVISION 








LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


OF LOS ANGELES 


College of Arts and Sciences 
College of Business Administration 
College of Engineering 

Graduate Division 

School of Law 

Evening Division 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES because: . . . it 
offers 4-year courses leading to degrees im all major fields, including 
studies in Education leading to secondary teaching credentials ... it 
furnishes individual, modern quarters to the resident student, libraries, 
laboratories, complete athletic and recreation facilities... last Sep- 
tember it completed one of the most modern Engineering buildings 
in the West... it offers an Air Force ROTC program leading to 
reserve commissions in the Aur Force as part of the regular curriculum 
... dt provides mature counsel and guidance for the student throughout 
his college career. 


For complete information on tuition, residence rates and 
Courses of Study write today: 


Registrar, Loyola University, 7101 W. 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 











**Educating Your Sons For Life—’”’ 





Though the strides made in educa- 
tional television have hardly been spec- 
tacular, there have been some recent 
causes for optimism. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
announced on Dec. 13 that, with the 
cooperation of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., it would provide 78 half-hour 
programs for the nation’s 22 non-com- 
mercial educational stations. 

This contribution, costing NBC an 
estimated $300,000, will include trans- 
mission of the telecasts over the net- 
work’s lines as live programs. Nothing 
specific has been announced about the 
nature of the programs, which are 
scheduled to begin in March. But 
the willingness of NBC to demonstrate 
in a substantial way its awareness of the 
importance of TV as a medium for 
enlightenment is heartening. 

From Detroit has come another im- 
portant development. Rev. Celestine J. 
Steiner, S.J., president of the University 
of Detroit, has announced a compre- 
hensive plan that will enable some stu- 
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The University of 


SANTA CLARA 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science 


College of Business Administration 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Science in Commerce 


College of Law 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Law 


College of Engineering 
Degrees offered: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 
Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


A Graduate writes: “Having now come in contact with the products 

of engineering schools all over the country, I can only conclude that 

Santa Clara is definitely among the best schools of engineering.” 
—B. G., Class 52 


For Further Information and Brochure write The Registrar, 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California. 
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fo ---- weer ------ | dents to obtain certain college credits 
—— — a ss ST. MICHAEL’S = 
\ ‘ y September the university will be : 
} \ | transmitting to students, through the COLLEGE a, 
: CABRINI ' facilities of WTVS, Detroit’s educational sch 
‘ \ | TV station, lectures and demonstration THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF I 
; COLLEGE \ | portions of all of its freshman courses. THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO crit 
‘ ‘ | Three evening courses, normally offered ~ ; si 
h RaDNor, PENNSYLVANIA : | on the campus to freshmen, will also be Co-educational es 
; Thirty minutes from Philadelphia \ | televised. UNDER THE DiREcTION OF par 
) } Besides these courses for credits, Fr. THE BaAsILIAN FATHERS T 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION } Steiner moore see “saint ty oe. All Courses in Arts and Science ject 
} FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION } | School seniors. One of them, a week. | gr ae oles . 
\ WOMEN \ | iy. half} gi rsonlear perecng Aveo | Bachelor of Arts teck 
OF \ | ly, half-hour career-guidance program, | Rachie ik Coumece stac 
\ | after being carried on WTVS, will be And Preparatory to Admission to the NB 
Day and Resident Students \ | made available on film to commercial | Scliools of Graduate Studies in mos 
wy } | stations and high-school orientation | Education, Law, 
Conducted by the Missionary Sisters { | meetings. The other will be a pre-col- | Medicine and Social Work 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus ) lege series for high-school seniors, offer- | 
, ing supplemental educational material | ” 
Beautiful building and extensive in areas where many college applicants Residence Facilities for Men N 
‘ campus bordering Philadelphia’s are deficient. | ie | iliac pctenian ia 
} ans Tilia , | Fr. Steiner's announcement coincided e Vou 
\ ; ( | with the dedication on the U. of D. | ; ; a 
} F ] ye | campus of a $250,000 Radio-Television | For information address: a 
§ For catalogue address: The Registrar, , Center, donated by Elmer Smith, a | THE REGISTRAR ag 
CABRINI COLLEGE Detroit industrialist. The center con- | ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, coh 
Radnor, Pa. tains the studios from which the new | Toronto 5, Canada oa 
, | educational programs will originate. Graduate Students—Address: oper 
ae, . Fr, Steiner emphasized that there | THE SECRETARY com) 
would be no TV substitute for campus | Institute of Medieval Studies, more 
ae aaa discussion periods, quiz sessions, coun- | Toronto 5, Canada musi 
seling, laboratory exercises and compre- | = =e par 
hensive examinations. Rather than to for 
replace conventional eduéation methods, pron 
television would be used “to bring one T 
phase of our campus educational tech- Belmont Abbe wa’ 
niques—the lecture and the demonstra- 7 mast 
OR ATORY tion—more effectively to more students.” meat 
He noted that the university realized College ence 
SCHOOL the need of placing more responsibility fying 
on the individual student and of re- B a C : Bork 
k moving the “guards” and “timekeepers” ee ee ee Elekt 
Catholic Preparatory for Boys we surround him with in our “tight in th 
i little classrooms.” 
14 Beprorp Roap, Sumnir, N. J. One of the factors cited by Fr. A Catholic college for men a 
CRestview 3-1085 Steiner as having led the university to conducted by the Benedictine the C 
consider the use of TV was the shortage F athers. Located a the foot- tain 
of top-quality professors to take care of hills of the Blue Ridge Moun- % 
Accredited q rs eit tains just 12 miles from Char- It is ¢ 
the greatly increasing number of stu- lotte. Courses in all major fields Bour, 
Schill Malia dents anticipated by our colleges. leading to A.B. and B.Sc. de- side | 
per aneete This consideration is most important | grees. Coordinated, double-de- Tit 
— in view of some of the objections that gree engineering program with work 
All Sports have been raised to the expansion of N. C. State College and Uni- has p 
: educational television facilities. In Pitts- versity of Notre Dame. ing o} 
7th Grade through High School burgh last August, the American Fed- Applications now being accept- will e 
BOARDING AND DAY eration of Teachers’ convention unani- ed for the Fall Semester of This 
Board and tuition $1,200 mously adopted a resolution that praised 1957. For complete information whole 
the contributions of TV to education, write to: the ve 
but urged that these contributions be Herbe 
Rev. John J. Bain restricted to aiding teachers and not Registrar produ 
Headmaster replacing them. “We are unalterably op- Belmont Abbey College oratiol 
posed to mass education by television as Belmont, North Carolina Schwa 
a substitute for professional classroom gifted 
techniques,” the resolution said. A 
me 
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Though the concern of teachers for 
their security is understandable, the 
limited growth of educational TV sta- 
tions would seem to rule out any serious 
threat of electronic automation in the 
schools. 

If the shortage of teachers becomes 
critical and the number of students con- 
tinues to increase, education by tele- 
vision may well become a necessity— 
particularly on the college level. 

There will undoubtedly be further ob- 
jections to the expansion of educational 
TV facilities. There will also be complex 
technical problems and _ financial ob- 
stacles to overcome. But the news from 
NBC and the University of Detroit is 
most encouraging. J. P. SHANLEY 


NEW DISCS 


Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. 8, 
completed in 1955 and now given a 
premiere recording, is unique in that 
the youthfulness and geniality of the 
music wholly belie the 83 years of the 
man who created it. The work is an 
open door to the symphonies of this 
composer, as well as to many of the 
more beguiling features of modern 
music. Barbirolli, the Hallé Orchestra 
and Mercury Records are to be thanked 
for giving us this winning work so 
promptly (MG 50115). 

To the uninitiated, the music of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ operas Elektra and Salome 
must seem like so much shouting and 
meaningless noise; but for the experi- 
enced ear, this is some of the most terri- 
fying music ever put to paper. Inge 
Borkh is featured in three scenes from 
Elektra (the finale rather strangely put 
in the middle) and in the last scene 
from Salome. Her renditions are power- 
ful indeed, and the brilliant playing of 
the Chicago Orchestra under Reiner sus- 
tains the proper atmosphere of horror. 
It is a relief to meet the Suite from Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme on the fourth 
side (2 Victor LP’s). 

Tito Gobbi has done outstanding 
work in practically every Italian role he 
has presented on records, and his sing- 
ing of the title role in Verdi’s Falstaff 
will enhance his reputation even more. 
This is the singer’s opera, and in its 
whole approach to life and music it is 
the very antithesis of Strauss’ concept. 
Herbert von Karajan, director of the 
production, receives excellent collab- 
oration from Luigi Alva, Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Fedora Barbieri and other 
gifted artists (3 Angel LP’s). 
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Evening and Graduate Division co- 
educational. 
Jesuit College, a private institution in 


the public service. Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Canisius 


A liberal-arts college located in the 
Queen City of the Great Lakes area. 


Day Division for men students only. 


College 


Western New York’s 

















FAIRFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—Accounting, Economics, Management 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 

NATURAL SCIENCES — Chemistry, Biology, Physics 
SOCIAL SCIENCES—Education, Government, History, etc. 


BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS In Two New Student Residence Halls. 


GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 
M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs in Classroom Teaching, 
Supervision, Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


Director of Admissions 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY—Fairfield, Connecticut 
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IT PAYS . . . in business . . . social acceptance . . . self- 
assurance. The course is so cleverly devised that even a 
youngster can learn! For complete details, free of any 
obligation, send 


Name. 
Addr 


City, Zone & State 
to: HENRY HOLT & CO., Box 26 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


20 other languages available. indicate your choice 











Speak Spanish CABALLERO! 
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University of San Francisco 


Now in its Second Century of academic service, the University has both 
a day and evening curriculum leading to academic degrees. Its location 
in the heart of the West’s great metropolis allows the student to inte- 
grate cultural and business experiences with his formal educational 


curriculum. 


San Francisco 17, California 





JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of individual Jesuit colleges and universities, write or 
phone to the Director of Admissions of the institutions in which you may be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 

Spring Hill Cell. (Mobile) ..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 

CALIFORNIA 

Leyola U. (Les Angeles) .... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 

Univ. of San Francisco LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 

Univ. ef Santa Clara......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO 

PRS ON, CIONET) oon cnc ncescccecccscooes LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

EEE. Shedancewnn<sececssscsnaebsn, . LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Leyela Univ. (Chicago) 
LAS-&-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 

Leyola U. (New Orleans) .. LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 

MARYLAND 

Leyela Coll. (Baltimore) ............ LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Besten Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 
Hely Cress Cell. (Worcester) LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 


Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sc-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 

The Creighten Univ. (Omaha) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTG 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s Cell. (Jersey City) ...... LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 


Canisius Cell. (Buffalo) .... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Ferdham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne Coll. (Syracuse) .............. LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 

Jehm Carrell Univ. (Cleveland) .. LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier Univ. (Cineinnati) ...... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Jesoph’s Coll. (Philadelphia) ............ LAS-C 
University ef Scranton .............. LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Genzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 


Seattle Univ. ............ LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 





MISSOURI WhOMIAD OOM. oon, 200. ccc cccccscccccccces LAS 
Reckhurst Coll. (Kamsas City) ................ LAS-C WISCONSIN 
St. Louis Univ. Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AF ROTC LAS-C-D-E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
20 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
LAS Libera! Arts and E Engineering M Medicine Sp Speech 
Seiences FS Foreign Service M Nursing Officers Training Corps 
C Commerce Graduate Sehl. P Pharmacy AROTC—Arm 
IR Inaustrial Relations S Social Werk y 
D Dentistry J Journalism Se Science NROTC—Navy 
Ed Education L Law Sy Selsmelegy Statien AFROTC—Air Feree 
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From time immemorial, it seems, 
Ernest Ansermet has enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being a master interpreter 
of the music of Igor Stravinsky. A series 
of recent releases on the London label 
reveals again his unfailing grasp of the 
musical values and personal style of the 
composer. The rather unpretentious 
Apollo Musagetes is paired with the 
jumpy and energetic Renard (LL 401), 
and the severely stylized opera-oratorio 
Oedipus Rex is given a complete per- 
formance by various European artists, 
notably Ernest Hafliger and Hugues 
Cuenod (LL 1273). The Suisse Ro. 
mande Orchestra provides the instru- 
mental accompaniment on both records, 

In the best instrumental works of 
Camille Saint-Saéns there are a pleas- 
antness and French tidiness that have 
gained for these works a generally wide 
acceptance. The music diverts rather 
than overwhelms; if it is not strongly 
creative, it is at least engaging. These 
qualities are apparent in such composi- 
tions as the Symphony No. 3 (Organ), 
which has received yet another excellent 
reading from French performers under 
André Cluytens (Angel 35336), and in 
the two most memorable piano con- 
certos, (Nos. 2 and 4), interpreted with 
appropriate elegance by French pianist 
Jeanne-Marie Darré. Louis Fourestier 
leads the orchestra in the latter works 
(Cap. P 18036). 

A number of other single LP’s deserve 
notice. An authoritative reading of 
Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat comes 
from the Detroit Orchestra under Paul 
Paray; this is a sincerely personal utter- 
ance in the language of late Romanti- 
cism (MG 50108). From the same gen- 
eral period comes Vincent d'Indy’s 
Symphony on a French Mountain Air, 
whose thick polyphonies reveal a Ger- 
manic influence, and his Summer Day 
in the Mountain, in which one can dis- 
cern overtones of Impressionism (DTL 
93069). French performers under Erm- 
est Bour play the latter works. The 
Stravinsky Firebird Suite and the Kod- 
ily Hdry Janos Suite, two of the most 
immediately accessible compositions of 
the present century, are brightly and 
forcefully rendered by the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra under Eduard van 
Beinum (Epic LC 3290). From an 
earlier period come two of Haydn's 
best-known symphonies, the Military 
(No. 100) and the Drum Roll (No. 
103); Edouard van Remoortel holds the 
baton in a pairing of these compositions. 
The style is right, though the percussion 
in No. 100 is not as prominent as on 
other LP’s (Vox PL 9860). 

Francis J. GUENTNER 
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MADONNA 
COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by the Felician Sisters 
Sister Mary Assumpta, C.S.S.F., 
President 


Recognition: Accredited by the 
Michigan Commission on Col- 
lege Accreditation, approved by 
the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Teacher Edu- 
cation on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America, 
member of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, of the 
Association of Catholic Col- 
leges of Michigan, and of the 
Michigan College Association 


Courses: Arts and Sciences, Business, 

* Teacher Education, Medical 
Technology, Home Economics, 
Pre-Social Service, Art, Voice, 
Music, Journalism 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science 


36800 Schoolcraft, Livonia, Mich. 
GArfield 1-5290 

















College of 


Mount St. Joseph 
on the OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the higher 
education of women. Accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Recognized courses 
leading to the B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. 
Prepares for teaching on the high school and elementary school 
levels, as well as in the special fields of Art, Business, Health 
and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, 
Music, and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the degree of 
B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians 
and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 














COLLEGE OF 


St. Mary of the Springs 


Fully accredited College for Women 


COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 





Conducted by the Dominican Sisters | Grants degrees: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Home 





Offers minors in: 





Psychology, Business, Speech and Drama, 
Library Science, and Physical Education. 


Economics, and in Music Education 








PLL EL TL Write: The Registrar 























ROCHESTER 10 





NAZARETH 


COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


LIBERAL ARTS — SCIENCE — EDUCATION 
ART — Music — SPEECH AND DRAMA 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
NURSING — MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
BUSINESS —- SPEECH CORRECTION 











Resident and Day School for Girls on shores 
of beautiful Lake Worth—Elementary and 
High School Grades—College Preparatory, 
Music, Commercial—All Sports—Fully ac- 
credited with Florida State Dept. of Educa- 


tion, Southern Association of Colleges and 


Rosarian ACADEMY 


Secondary Schools, and affiliated with Cath. 


olic University of America. 
New class room building 
with modern equipment 
For catalog, address: Registrar, 
ROSARIAN ACADEMY 
West Palm Beach, Florida 











Fifty-sixth Y ear 
Liberal Arts College For Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


Trinity College 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








| Correspondence 


erable personal charm. Attendance wag 
entirely voluntary, with no credits given 
by the univ ersity, yet in the very beginning 
he had a fair-sized group. . 

Concerning Fr. Albright’s remarks about 


the importance of choosing carefully the 


chaplains for Newman Clubs, this is wel] 
illustrated in the case of Fr. Riggs. He was 
a graduate of Yale College and a member 
of top-flight fraternities and societies there, 
with a background of teaching English at 
Yale before his volunteer service in the 
American Red Cross overseas in World 
War I and before his conversion. . . . He 
loved Yale, and the university authorities 
had a tremendous respect and affectionate 
regard for him. It is probably no exag. 


| geration to say that no one else could haye 
| done quite as well in his assignment at that 
| time as he did, initially at least. . 


Father Riggs worked tirelessly to interest 
Catholic alumni and many others in erect. 
ing St. Thomas More Chapel for the 
convenience of Catholic students—and 
gave a very substantial sum from his pri- 


| vate means... 


I heartily endorse Fr. Albright’s excel- 
lent article. I feel very strongly that New- 
man Clubs should be vigorously en- 
couraged and supported. . . 

WILuiAM J. FLynxn 
Colonel, JAGC 
| Carmel, Calif. 


Life In Hungary 


Eprror: Perhaps your readers would be 

interested in what has happened to just 
| one Hungarian family as a result of the 
| Russian oppression. I have received these 
| few facts from a Hungarian, with whom I 
live. 

His mother has been living apart from 
her husband for a couple of years, because 
he could not have work in his home town. 

. There is no word whatsoever as to 
viheion his father is alive. The mother is 
known to be safe in her native town. 

Her youngest son had just returned to 
her home before the revolt in Budapest, 
and remained with her during the early 
days of the fighting. He finally sought 
safety (from death or deportation) in Hol 
land. 

Another brother took an active part i 
the fighting in Budapest, and has escaped 
into Ausixia, where he is now interned 
because he came across the border carty- 
ing arms. 

‘The third and remaining brother is here 
in the house with me. He has heard from 
one of his brothers. He has no direct word 
| from the rest of his family. 

This is “family life” today in Hue 
| Vals, France G. D 
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